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I.— BHAMAHA AND HIS KAVYALANKARA 

Br Batuk Nath Sarma and Baldeya Dp vdhyaya. 

Preliminary 

la every age, in every clime, the importance of an author 
is weighed on the scales of utility by the coming posterity 
Plato and Aristotle command no inconsiderable recognition 
and deference even now — in the age which has seen cultural 
progress in almost all directions This is so, not only for 
the reason that their works were of the highest order, but 
also b»cause they were made much use of by the generations 
coming after them So it seems that m order to gauge the 
merits of a particular author we should betake ourselves to 
the consideration of the kind of fame which that author has 
had the good /ortuoe to call his own 

Importance of 

Let us now turn to our own author and see whether he 
can stand the test successfully Even a desultory student of 
Sanskrit Poetics can bear testimony to the fact that there are 
a few famous names of old eminent authors which no later 
writer on the subject could afford to ignore without sacrificing 
his own high ambition of celebrity One of these such names 
is indeed that of As far as we know there is no 

important work on Poetics which does not refer to and 

his work m some way or other His work has been very fre 
quently drawn upon for quotations by almost all the important 
writers of Sanskrit Poetics There are some who have even 
borrowed from his works * matter and sometimes phrase 
ology In the body of discussions he has been referred to as 
an authority of necessary recognition Even those who could 
not manage to agree with him on certain points have shown 
due deference to his \ lews He has been commanding this 
respect from Sanskrit poets and poeticians, net for a center) 
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or two, but {or a very large number of centuries. The name 
which seems to have been most associated with the science 
of poetics from its early infancy (with the only exception of 
Htcf ) is that of flirrg. He is indeed the oldest SJTeTSTf^ 
and in fact one of the most authoritative ones whose work 
has come down to us. 

Not only the old writers of India have had much to do 
with and bis work, even the modern scholars of vast 

erudition and wide reputation, have been attracted towards 
him. There was a time when a regular warfare was going 
on, with regard to the date and personality of TTfJTiJ, among 
some of the leaders of Oriental Research in India, in which 
some western scholars of note also took part. Though 
nothing perfectly quite definite was arrived at, still much 
was written which shed new light on some obscure corners of 
historical investigation. 

A BRIEF SURVEY OF DISCUSSIONS ON 

It would not be out of place to take here a very brief 
survey of the various problems raised and discussed with 
regard to?iTRC along with the conclusion reached by way of 
their solutions. Though, as noted above, VTT^’s name was 
to be heard everywhere among scholars. Ins work was not at 
Gist available anywhere. Boblcr, not finding any trace of 
qqmn’s work, inferred, with the inevitable disappointment of a 
real scholar, that luo work had been lost for over. 1 In 18 S 0 , 
however, a MS of the work came to the notice of Gustav 
Oppert but we could not know much from his description. 3 
In his memorable list of works on Sanskrit Poetics, Jacob 
noted the TtwiWJPC of also,* but even this mention 
f. II ihler’s Kashmir Report, 1877 

7. U*t of Sanskrit MSS. la private Ubrnnea of Southern 
India, Vet. 1 . No. jjji. 

5. J. R. A S. ! 897-8. 
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was not of much use In the edition of a certain Kanarese 
work 1 on Poetics, Mr K B Patbak also took notice of this 
work but it was only in passing and had nothing directly to do 
with it ’The first person to give publicity to 3 TW 5 s work and 
to make definite statements about him, was R. Narsimbacbar 
of Bangalore In the Introduction to his edition of a Kannada 
work* on Poetics he observed — 4 Next to him (Bharata) 
in point of time, comes Bhamaha whose priority to Daodm 
is proved by the latter criticising his views in the first chapter 
of KavySdarSa He is one of the greatest authorities on 
Poetics his view being quoted by almost all the subsequent 
writers of note on the subject Prof Rangacharya 

M A of the Madras Presidency College has had the good 
fortune to come upon the manusenpt of the valuable and 
long sought after work The work bears no date but the 
author probably belongs to the early part of the 6th cen 
tury ' But as this was written in the Introduction of a 
Kannada work, it could not naturally come to the notice of 
most of the Sanskrit scholars 

It was only when Mr M T N T arsmhien*ar wrote an 
article on VlTflll that the attention of Sanskrit scholars was 
drawn towards the great rhetorician Mr Narsimluengar 
raised almost all those issues which engaged the attention 
of Indologists for a long time later on He thought that 
*n?nj was a Buddhist and flourished after Dr 

Barnett, in that very year wrote a note, supporting 
Mr Narstmhiengar that rjTtTS belonged to the first 
half of the Sth century* Mr P \ K5oe tried to refute 
t yfr trtflTT ? by K D Pathalr 1898 
a Vpatrx^XWl.bynnrT^T, edt by R Nan nhachir, 

*9°J 

j J K A S, 1905 p 535 IT 
4 J R A S-, 1903 P ^4* 
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Mr Narsimhiengar s hypothesis that swrg was a Buddhist, 
but as regards his date, he agreed with him 1 In 1909 
ftamUPB was published by Mr K P. 

Tnvedi in the Bombay Sanskrit Senes In an ‘Appendix’ 
to this work appeared in print for 

the first time Mr Tnvedi in his learned Introduction, 
dealt with many questions m connection with His 

arguments were mainly directed against the views of Mr 
Narsimhiengar Dr Jacobi 2 and Prof Rangacharya 3 in 1910 
and Mr Anantacharya* in 1911 joined issue and mainly 
agreed with Mr Trivedi Mr R Narsimhacbar (the first 
person to give publicity to the discovery of tUTJTfpfl work) 
added some new arguments to those already advanced in 
favour of the priority of sjnrs; to 5 In the same year 

Mr K B Patbak tried in a learned paper to refute many 
of the arguments put forward against him 0 But his 
refutations, as shown by Mr* Tnvedi the very next year, 
were as unconvincing as they were 1081004' This paper 
of Mr Trivedi seems to hate silenced his opponents, and 
for a number of jears nothing new was added to this 
important discussion In 1922 Dr Jacobi with his 
characteristic insight in all matters connected with Indologj, 
-Uggested a new line of approach to the determination of 
s date (as dt I also Mr P V Kane, quite independent^ 
of Dr Jacobi) lie tried to prorc that had borrowed 

much from vnpKtfff and that consequent^ he must be 

x J R AS 1908 p 543 

3 Z D M G , 1 jio 

3 Introduction to >910 

4 Brahmavad n, 1911 

5 tnd. Ant., igia, p. 90 IT 

G Int. Aol., 191? p. 23a (I 

7 tnd. AoL, t ^*3 
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placed after him 1 To many this view appeared to be the 
last word in the discussion on the date of Dr De* 

and others 3 seem to have followed iq the foot steps of 
Jacobi 

The last few years have seen a marked progress to 
wards the study of aansknt Poetics and a few very valuable 
works have appeared on the subject Mr P V Kane 
deserves all praise for his intensive study aad extensive 
researches 4 Dr S K De also is entitled to an especial 
mention He has rendered a valuable service to the cause 
of the study of the History of Sanskrit Poetics by his 
useful work 3 Dr Nobel s recently published book 6 
and Mr B N Bhattacharya s paper 7 " are also not to be lost 
sight of 

In spite of so much writing no attempt has so far been 
made to see if it is possible to throw any new light on the 
subject nor even to sum up in one place all that has been 
written before king’s work itself has till now been lying 
in a neglected condition in an obscure corner of ScTiq^ 
i 

An attempt is, therefore, being made here to present 
within the limits of a brief paper e\eiy information hitherto 
available regarding and his work and m course 

of this presentation, to examine critically the current 
theories and to see if any of them is compatible with the date 

t Sitzungbenchte der Preusstschen Akaderaie der Wusen- 
schaften, pp 211-12 

x History of Sanskrit Poetics Vol 1, p 4S 

- Nobel —Foundations of Indian Poetry , p 17 

4 Introduction to his edition of Bombay, 1923 

5 History of Sanskrit Poetnes, 2 Vols 1933 

6 Founda’ions of Indian Poetry, Calcutta 1925 

7 Calcutta Journal of Letters, Vol I\ 
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recently brought to light. It is to be earnestly hoped that 
this humble attempt on our part will again remind the 
veteron scholars of their old friend and will probably 

help to create for them a new interest in him 

STORE — WHO AND WHAT HE WAS 
We know very little with regard to except what 
we find revealed in his tgrs*nsrf|^ Tradition says 
that he was a Kashmirian, and this is believed in by 
Bnhler 1 and others® There is no reason to disbelieve 
it even though we have no reasonable evidence — external 
or internal — to prove it beyond doubt From the last 
gloka 8 of his we learn that his name was 

and that he was the son of tpFvmrfJlT The word 
which bears phonetic resemblance to tfrxTvT, 

and similar other Buddhist names, is alleged to suggest 
Buddhistic associations , and this suggestion would seem 
to gain strength from a consideration of the term 
which is reminiscent of the name of one of Buddha’s 
disciples 4 Mr Pathak has shown that the word iftfJrq 
used to carry with it an idea of reverence 5 . He refers to 
a sutra of the where the word is express!} 

stated to convey such a sense Moreover, the is ord 
which occurs m the opening $loka T of yffttll’s vs Ork, 

1 B Abler a Kashmir Report, p 64 

2 Narsimhachar m his Introduction to smTUf’S 
Ind Ant , 1312 

Knshnamachar>a History of Classical Sanskrit Literature 

3. anr r TTU -ii-un-ium q 1 

UdHiunniq *nrf^itjfvd?f5r«4ufitHdH-? l I.u *PTOToVJ,Gt. 

4 J. R. A S , 1905 

5. Ind Ant., 1912 

6 . 4 . U, U 4 

7 . triTP? *rrd *rat wWnrnrr^fjr: | 

rTt ’mate irarR> » u^n-I X. 
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cannot but point, so it is said, to the Buddha himself 
The wore! in its derivative meaning stands quite in 
correspondence with the doctrine of universal love taught by 
Buddha gives as one of ibe Dames of 

does exactly the same thing, except that 
he adds to the list of the synonyms the name ^nffrr 
view of the w ell known fact that several Buddhist names 
were adopted by the Jams, one might feel justified in 
inferring from these Jain references that was originally 
an epithet of the Buddha The use of the word for 
Buddha^* js, of course, well known 

Now taking these points into consideration, we may 
at once confess that the arguments, stated above for proving 
>7T*ni t0 be a Buddhist, do not by themsehes stand on a very 
firm ground As says Mr Kane, there is not much in a 
name 4 When the Hindus and the Buddhists had been living 
in the same country for centuries and centuries together, 
there is no wonder if one borrowed the name of the other 
When this fact is found to be possible even in the cose 
of such heterogenous peoples as the Hindus and the 
Mahomedans, it is even more possible in the case of the 
Hindus and the Buddhisls. Moreover, we are to remember 
that Buddha himself had come to be recognised as an 
Of certainly before the 1 1th century With 

Tnvedt, we may add that the word ,s not exclusively 

used for the Buddhists It is explained bj the 
Ifai^TT's as a contraction of rfroiflH It is a caste 
designation added after the names of the Brahmag&s 

1 wfwiri 1,1, Jj 

2 xrfmiPi 

1 turn — anttTRi 

4. Introduction to p XVIII. 
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throughout Kashmir and Northern India and corresponds 
to the of the South 1 

An author s religion may perhaps be judged from the 
contents of his hook, but not from his name In the whole 
of there is nothing peculiarly Buddhistic, nor is 

there any reference to the incidents of Buddha s life or to 
any purely Buddhistic legends The first verse no doubt, 
salutes but the appellation simply means 

ft»?T 8 & nd is not given by any lexicographer as 
meaning Buddha exclusively The word is found in 
lexicons standing for Buddha as well as for Siva 3 . 
in his devotes a long section to the refutation 

of » where he means by the term “Omniscient 

God and not “Buddha ’ It is a significant fact that WJuflriJ, 

who was himself a Buddhist, does nowhere give the word 

for Buddha in his I 

The °f the Buddhists, which represents their 

theory of verbal connotation, is criticised by ajnni in a 
language which cannot be considered possible for a 
Buddhist* writer 

1 See Trivcdi’u Introduction to 
p \x\vn 

Hdvzfty n vi mrr md oti ijcuft u 

TT^T°— VI, 03 

Cf nrfaPi 1 vH3t*tprit on^x » V 1 10 nNo 

3 teuton rri^t snrtrra 

4 arr^rmr^ aj*n I 

nmr»v^tuii'iijrrf for ti 

rrtffou ^ i 

^mr nrt nT^finnrrrfa tsBt u 

lETCHT" — VX t 10-17, 
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He speaks of Vedic rites and ceremonies in very 
high terms. The kings who drank Soma are highly spoken 
of 1 . Most of his examples refer to Brahraamcal gods 2 and 
heroes. The famous Pauranic legend of the burning of 

by has been referred to by in very clear 

terms 5 . He very frequently alludes to the characters and 
incidents of CTtTQ<!f>l The meeting of with inyUH 4 , 
hts exile to the forest of in obedience to the orders 

of his father 5 , his piercing with a single arrow the seven 
cTToI trees 6 , the promise of to search out the where- 

abouts of — these are some of the famous incidents of 
•UHl’-fJJJ mentioned by *n*nr > n his 

1. Ft fcitidlH t 

3 ^ i ft'-'jjdr rfai gft sfa fanttpu 11 SFl^JTo-IV.d}*. 

2. gm^ fufHmrsfN ntrr: i 55 b. 

qr?r snmi n stsuto-LU. 36. 

f^TRt i 

<mri s: u JPTsqrc-IV.si. 

qiHT 3; i) 11&JTO-1V.27. 

3. ?? 5tufff I 

Sttrrft tig stow 3 i jpt^o-III. 25. 

4. 3Tc*JT?rnro7 tto i 

STlUilwi g\TT OT SJUT «MU-IlfuHl II UI^lJc-V.44. 



f^nnK^ra *r?4 *rcrr a <* i^ic-lIL 1 1. 

6. tTfl: ^5tr*Hd.yit3rg_ i c-IlI. 32. 

7. 3 ^^ warfitfa i 

g grttn ufasjm m n **■>**! s-IY. 37, 


2 
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The references to the characters and incidents of 
are far more numerous than those of Almost all the 

important characters of JTtJftJTCT are found mentioned 1 . The 
promise of to suffer the miseries of old age in lieu of 
his father®, and that of for the life of a perfect 

celibate 3 , have been alluded to by while illustrating 

different types of Similarly, the gambling duel oi 

JgRtffe*: and the terrible determination and per- 

formance of the drinking of ^srjitra’a blood 9 , and many 
other incidents® are also referred to. In a truly beautiful 
£loka, 3qrat[ describes the feeling of excessive joy expressed 
by fcTcTi; on $vijj’s arrival at his house 7 . In another Sloka, 
the name of the son of »s found coupled with 

that of the progenitor of the lunar dynasty 

of Kjatriyas 8 . 

1. Sec wraps III. 7, Y. 31, V. 41. 

3. snm ftwffa 

it Y. 36, 

3, stuttvij fH-tcWtfh 

fjnran rat wnsrS tmraifcRt n V. 30. 

4. 3TT£flT sf tKii')fd jjfufvrt: 

yen *rui sirf-nr n V. *12. 

nframra <rara *fw«nwKi<i:ir *«rr ti V. 39. 

t). Sec tiwjh, II. 41, Y. 41. 

7. ! rj nrnrftfV^T mrr ti 

no *ra mfar* am *j5ttr 

irrr^TT rrn. nrramm, : n HL 5. 

8. VWz-i f&trssl JRTT: 

tw u V. 59 . 
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Besides these references to the nHTWg and the 
there are obvious allusions to the stones of the king 

of the Vatsas, and of his son, as descnbed m 

the of x the celebrated prime minister 

to b as been mentioned as going at night to the 

pleasure house of king 2 

Bearing in mmd all these facts, we really wonder how 
a person professing a particular religion, should, when 
writing an important work, have totally forgotten his own 
religion and betaken himself alwvys to another for illustra- 
tions There is no dearth of legendary stones among the 
Buddhists Had he so wished, he could have easily drawn 
upon them This fact becomes quite clear on looking into the 
works of and others, where tt is found that all illas 

trations are taken from their own religious legends Not only 
this. At times, in refuting for instance, he becomes 

a bit aggressive to the pet ideas of the Buddhists If we 
remember what the influence of the Buddhists was before 
the advent of what homage they commanded 

even from royal personages, a Buddhists partiality towards 
the Brabmamcal religion becomes still more inexplicable. 
"We may admit that these points by themselves do not form 
any firm ground for the b h*f that our author was a Hindu, 
but we have also to admit that the arguments advanced for 
making him a Buddhist are even more flimsy and consequent- 
ly less tenable It is still an open question and will 
continue to be, until some evidence of definite and undisputed 
character is forthcoming In the mean time we may assure 
ourselves on the stre gth of the data within our knowledge 
that there is marc probability m *mni s being considered a 
Hindu than a Buddhist 

x, IV' 39 etc 

a Ibid 111 13 
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The Date op 

. The most important problem in connection with 37TH? 
is his date, It has been the cau c e of a heated controversy 
among a number of eminent orientalists for a number of 
years After such a long and impassioriate discussion, one 
should expect to have a better result, namely, the exact 
determination of his date But unfortunately the result has 
been quite the reverse Nothing seems to have been achieved 
which is not even now enshrouded, to some extent, in the 
mist of doubt We propose here to state, as clearly as pos 
sible, the various arguments which have been put forward 
from time to time, to settle thi« vexed question 

hke most of the Sanskrit writers, does not give 
any clue to hji date in his own work There is no way of 
extracting evidence — internal or external — from any known 
source which may determine his date m exact numbers 
What we can do is simply to try to find out the two limits 
to his date as correctly as the data at our disposal can allow 
Even there we do not seem to be on a very firm ground 
We can some how or other settle the lower limit of his date 
from quotations and references of later writers But when 
we proceed to determine the upper limit difficulties begin 
to multiply It is there that the great scholars have been 
crossing swords \Mth each other Let us however, begin 
with the consideration ol the lower limit to his date 

By referring to the appendix of our text 1 or to the 
footnotes in Mr Tnvedi s text 8 , it will be found that the 
earliest writer to quote sruni directly is 
Then we learn from a number of latet that 

bad written a commentary upon the of xmm 3 0° 

i Pub! ih«l in the kashi SanakntSenes, Benares 

3 \ppend * vui ttnrnrr^rrxTJi {V s s \lv ) 

3, “ u irm^Rnri qcjjrnu oi 
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comparing the contents of independent work ST^qT- 

Q((Ctr3ff5 with ¥TtR 5 ’s ^ T et TT ^g TC, it will appear that 
he had not been content with writing a commentary upon 
the work of VHTTi*, but had freely drawn upon it for his 
own work 1 . As will be shown later on, be has not only 
copied 57TTT5's definitions but has verily repeated them 
verbatim. 

'tTCR’s gives clear indications of his 

acquaintance with the work of WH*. It will be 
shown later on in detail how much and how far he was 
indebted to our author in the composition of his own work. 
It is quite sufficient to remember at present, that at some 
places 9 he seems to paraphrase the verses of VITIT? 1 1Q the 
form of sutras, at others 4 he appears to repeat those very 

'.-Midi in his com- 
mentary upon (Banhatti’s Edn. 

P I4) 

g* w — m his z&ovr&7 r F&, 

p. io Also see pp 39, ao7 

u n '^irsjTf f^P w ^ *r£ 

,n his ^rmfSi 

p 17 See also p no 
■“3rft 'n'si^PtTffpPtT ^5FTffd 

vrrfSnzc «c , 

p 183. (Nirnaya Sagara £da.) 

». See Dr De‘s History of Sanskrit Poetics, VoL ! p 45. 
and Kane’s Introducjjon to p. XL 1 J. 

a. UTOTH >V. a 1 

3 niKTa H 30 

4 IV. a ao-ai. 
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view* which are held by . He has reproduced* one 

Sloka which has been cited by ?TT*7ir i n ibe name of 
At another place 4 he inaccurately quotes a part of tjtITII* 
verse 4 and comments upon the use of a word in it. Such 
a similarity of language, such a correspondence of views, can- 
not be a matter of accident but must be attributed to 
the assimilation of the work of an author of established 
reputation. 

It is clear from the above references that JTriHT flouri- 
shed. before nod The date of 3^7 can be 

fortunately settled with some precision 0 . He is referred to 
by in his V-j. ' q i HTC 7 ®nd spoken of as the 

*T*H<jfcT of cTrjTq}? by SWI'T!?’ reigned in Kashmir 

from 779 to 813 A. C. As this king, on account of his misrule, 
became unpopular with the Pandits in the latter part Of his 
reign, tjjpr must bate lived in his court before 800 A. C. 
So the period of t^t’s literary activity^ may, with some 
probability, be assigned to the lost quarter of the 8th century. 
His approximate date may therefore be taken as 800 A. C. 

i. II. 50. 

3 . IV. 2 . 10 . 

3. II. 46. 

4 . V. 2 . 38 

5 - II- 27. 

6. See N. D Banhatti’s Introduction to his Edn. of 

3T3S|?ttIIp4tiS, (B. S. S. No. LXXIX, 1925, Poona] ; 
See also S. K. De*s History of Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. 
I» P- 75! P- V. Kane’s Introduction to p- 

XLY; Bidder's Kashmir Report, p. 65- 

*^-i ,, -faq«i|y | - iH? ( fHuWllm Edn. J p, 96. 

&TSfq?r Va faxTP f- 
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The date of toa > m *y be similarly settled 

who lived about 900 A C s , refers to the school of 
This gives us the lower limit of He must 

have lived before 900 A C 

«IUW quotes ver a es from the plays of ^^fc f 4 Now 
yjETJjfcT lived somewhere between 700 and 750 A C 3 
is, therefore, later than 750 According to ?73TcRf|^TJT a , a 
certain was a minister of King STtntfte of Kashmir 

There is a tradition among the Pandits of Kashmir that the 


2 


3 


5 


6 


p 108 

For details, see Sanskrit Introductions to Bombay and 
BaogJore Editions of zfjlWi g7Sg r ?|7?SV ? fq , Dr Jhas 
Preliminary note to his translation of work , 


Dr S K De s History of Sanskrit Poetics Vol I- 
p 8 iff, P V Kanes Introduction to q i fgpryT or, 
pp XLVIIIL 

Mr C D Dalai s Introduction to Dr 

Konow s Introduction tti if (H O S) 

?nT<hfH yRMwr of (G 

OS, No i p 14) 

grsd qns * ibid p 20 

rfj i&n fawnr «c — cited 

by «otr under iv 3 6 

ctc . JTR^fmrmr Cited by orm under 

V a 18 

See R G Bbandarkar s preface to his edn of nKM~p; t u ~T 
(B S S No XV I p XIII— -XV If Bombay, 1905 , also 
Smith s paper to J R A S , xgoS , p 793 

“ rnrR *7f^rcr c: m 1 

mn mmima mP ta *» 11 IV *197. 
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author of ^T-TU^jn: was identical with this minis- 
ter. Balder* believes in this tradition and we see no reason 

to disbelieve it. So, as shown above, and ernjJT ore 

almost synchronous. It is .possible that they were rivals 

of each other. But it is curious that neither of them 

refers to the other. Howsoever it may be, the date of 3^2T 
and En*T*T is approximately about S00 A. C. 

SjrFcTTf^cT qnotes three Slokas* from ^T^r* 

which are definetely ascribed to him by the 

commentator's'll. Now sotfcKf^lcT lived from 705 to 
762 A.C°. Thus 700 A. C. may be safely taken to he the 

lower limit of though, as we shall show later on, 

his real lower -limit is furnished by srw. 
f ‘ Now we come to determine tbe upper limit to the date 
of It Is here that we have to encounter difficulties of 

the highest magnitude Many suggestions have been made, 
many theories have been propounded. Let ,us take them one 
by one and try to see how much water they can hold. 

has at one place referred to a Some 

scholars were led to think that this point would be of great 
help in settling a terminus of* A keen and heated 

controversy ensued -and has ‘been ragmg for a long time. 
The credit of raising this “learned question and then fighting 
single-handed to maintain his hypothesis with* deep scholar- 
ship and reasonable plausibility, belongs’ to the great orienta- 
list, Prof. K. B. Pathak. He found in # 3jnii|’s mention of 

/. See Bnbler's Kashmir Report, p. 65. 

2. dHUsHUJ, slokas 9ra— 914 (G.O S. No. XXX) 

3. VI. 17—19. ’ * I 

4- P 2 9 r - 

5. See Mr. B. Bhattacharya’s Foreword (pp, XIII XVI) 

to the 
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wjrasfiTC a clear reference to the Buddhist author 

of tffrfiyqdffcteiugmf^ifiT, whom he placed, on the evidence 
of the Chinese traveller, Itsing, in the 7 th century On 
the baai* of this supposition, he tried to prove that 
yjTCIsJ must be assigned to the 8th century 1 2 He found 
a very strong opponent m Mr K P Tmedi who proved to 
the hilt that the structure of Prof Pathak s hypothesis was 
raised upon the foundation of sands 3 4 Mr Tnvedi, on the 
merit of his stronger argument*, was supported by almost* 
ail the waters on the subject,*- and '-was perhaps able at last 
to convince of his reasonableness e\en_the- originator of this 
controversy * * v . 

The \erses where is alluded to m the 

t 7 |;rc of 37 run thus — ' “ * . . 

CTT i ( i 

tnv&rmjrfi tj ll 

apgtai i 

wfa •sr 7T *ror n 

The simple meaning of this extract may be thus 
expressed — A poet should not^make u*e of a compound, one 
member of whtclus formed b>* adding the suffix and the 

1 J R A. S Bom I Vo! xxlii Ind Ant , VoL xli, 1912 

2 Introd to B drKyrn*y r u , PP xxxvfT, lad Ant , xfu, 1913 

3 Mr Kane— Ihi rod to qtf gc Uyfo r. PP xxxv— xxxvi . 

Dr S K, De-History of Sanskrit Poetics VoLI.p 47, 
Dr Jacobi— Sb der Preira Akad xxt\ (1912) pp 
310 — 2!l , • 

Sovani — Pre-Dhvam Schools, Bh. Com Vol , p 393. 

4 As far as we know. Prof Pathak has written nothing 
after 1913 on this subject. 


3 
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other by the terminations of the gemti\e case, supporting »t 
by reference to the usage of a learned man or following the 
view of One should not make such a use flS was 

done, when the word was cited by saying that the 

sutra of PaQtni becomes SJPTT m such a case Neither 
should he bung about a compound of words ending with 
with words ending m the genitive case, as, for example, 
The sum and substance of 5TTH^’s contention is 
sFmply this that ttifijjfft’s sutra JJ3TTTWJT Taft (If 2 15) 
should be strictly followed and no compound 

formed with words ending in the subjective «L^ard ^ 
suffixes Consequenlly no compound takes place in cases 
like siqf TmtW tf? elf , T 5T^R etc Now the 

passage in - TTfclTlfaW!)*fa*T (popularly 

known as wlucli discusses the use of such compounds, 

runs as follows !— « 

^reT^mrf^TT ^srfet^am. I otf erft 

U.ct^-4 SITeftfa l 

^<U7 «*TOtTS>eUtMHlR l 

This passage is found in connection with the sutra 
^HTT«ri Ttfft (II 2 15)- Here the fqraTTC is discussing 
the utility of the 3133^1 in jjg qffrjfa could have 
easily said rather than 1 Why has 

he inserted ^ p The answer to this question as given by 
is that it serves to exclude, But there comes in another 
difficulty cannot be used with words ending m 
byn%iinsWSt3TW<IttiiTH; xn 3.69) ^BH rais out 
of question This objection is met by saying that this very 
sutra becomes ^iqq; SO that the genitive can be used with 
the "o;d s entec in ^ the prebib, t, on by 
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etc is inconstant So whenever we meet with a compound, 
of a word ending with a genitive termination and another 
ending in we should say that the suffix added is not 
but Now, on companion of these two passages with 
each other it will b* evident that V 1 TTT£ insists upon the 
prohibition of rTEfteniTH with words ending in and 3TT- 
As seen in another plac** 1 , he had a verj high regard for the 
authority of In thts particular case also, he wants 

us to follow the rule of quite literally He catches 

this opportuntt) of referring to the view of a «irS?SiPC who 
had allowed (as would appear from the words of ) the 
use of such compounds b> say mg that this sutra of tnRjfff 
could \ery well be taken as a tXTTF It would also appear 
that the had actually cited the example and 

rTjreru; To ordinary c>es the words of yjrtlfJ areas clear 
as anj thing aod thej need no torture from out side, unless, 
of course, the> arc meant to jicld the desired import already 
conceived 

Prof Pathak takes great pains to explain this extract 
in his own favourite way at one place 8 and elsewhere 1 he 
gives the sum and substanc- of his contention We shall 
just quote a few sentences from the latter place to show 
the position a sumed bj the Professor upon this question 
11 It will be sufficient he sajs “ (or m) present purpose to 
point out that in the verses cited above Bhamaha condemns 
all genitive compounds like rjsni^TT a^d rjkt as ungramma 
tical, and says that such compounds should never be 
emptojedty joangauthors aspiring to eminence. When be 
contrasts the fi j U U dWB Trt with the wjmTTUTT, h- does 
i ft mfopp*. -tttittjtt ' 1 6j 

3 J R A S B©mb,\ol Will p 138 
3 la 1 An' \L» «)U p >34 
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not mean to say that this particular compound g^T * s 
used by the fsgjr or justified by the Nyasakara Bhamaba 
mentions this word as an illustration of the class of 

genitive compounds justified by the Nyasakara. This is 
amply proved by the expression 5?q?irrrf^ * n the sentence 
t and by the dl5 ' 

criminating between gg^ and gn which applies to all 
genitive compounds like g^ir^TT [ ” 

Thus Prof Pathak would have us believe that, in spite 
of the difference existing between the two, *jTJTi£ and 
mean the same thing As shown above 
and had supported the use of gg^ compound by 

the help of qrfirjfa'a I He had perhaps nothing 

to say about g^ at that place But ftnftCS speaks of 
gq, so that wherever we meet with such compounds, 
he would call the termination gg and not gg.( 

Let us put the whole thing more clearly. qfpTjfa has 
laid down that compounds of words ending in the genitive 
terminations with words ending in the subjective gg 
and affixes, should never be formed But difficulty 
arose when the use of such compounds was met with in the 
writings of classical writers Now the grammarians were 
bound to support such uses some how or other. It became 
especially more binding on them to support such uses for 
the reason that even in the sutras of tufafg such as 

such compounds are to be found The important 
views on the point can be thus stated 

W Some Sft y lhat . as qrfaft himself has made use 
of such compounds in the sutras stfitarf: 
gjjai, the fttta implied by the sutra gsT^r*«ri «* not 

absolutely binding m certain cases such compounds imy 
be allowed 
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(h) the famous author of the wEu*l«7Tsr, 

Svould like to say that the termination here is rjq; and not 
and that the prohibition of rrgt in the case of by 
the rule ^ ^t^ETsqz? etc is srfSfc* 

(in) and others hold that m such cases we should 
explain the 6th case ending as an instance of ^ qgt. 
who raised this question in his 

and summed up all the views m his sjWjpitaHT, 5 seems 
to favour the view of . 

(iv) There may be some who haung too much regard 
for grammatical purity, would not permit such uses in 
any way 

It goes without saying that sneRf would be very 
greatly inclined — as he surely is in his — t0 

hold the last view It is known to all who have any 
knowledge of Sanskrit Poetics that grammatical purity 
is not identical with rhetorical purity An expression 
may be grammatically justified, but it need not, on that 
account, be consistent with the canons or dicta of good 
poetry In poetry expression is as important as the 
matter it represents If an expression is doubtful in 
point of its structural punty, it will not commend itself 
to a good poet even though the doubt may be the slightest 
one This was indeed the position of From 

the way in which he refers to the view of a certain 

1 spj fwTgfVg^f^rrga ^5 ” t 

2 SpT m-2T-7r ST& f ^£*^2 17 gf?F?cZk7j{T7&37%f3-' 

i »nwsTtf?tTS i i 

q cnrfflt tratf^ro'rifjTeS l 

OTgprrErewi grit¥if*fa 1 
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it would appear that even in his days such grammatical 
speculations were quite brisk, and the point in question 
has olso attracted the attention of scholars. Perhaps 
the most important view on this point was that which 
finds its criticism in the °* WHI*, viz., that 

qtf*jj(vT’s sutras were taken as tjTTT3> and the ffphij prescribed 
b> the rule etc. was considered 

Let us now compare the view criticised by »7TJnr 
with the four views stated above and try to find if it 
corresponds with any of them. It will be seen at once 
that it coincides with the .first one. It will also appear 
that the first view is distinctly different from the second 
one which is held by 

Let us now turn towards the examples. The example 
found in WTOiS’s «TTs*lT 5 T 5 ;rT: is but in fst^- 

it is ifcir. They 

do not correspond. Prof. Pathak tells us that “ BhSmoha 
has mentioned this word trail'd! °s an. illustration of the 
class of genitive compounds justified by the NyasakSra.” 
It is indeed inconceivable why should bring in 

another set of examples and not use the same which 
were used by especially when he was so 

opposed to his view as to refer to him so very pointedly. 
It is a common practice among good writers that when 
they have to discuss or even simply refer tq such things, 
they always cite those very examples which were given 
by vfitit picdcccssois. jycgtpi ' * for instance, when giving 
the substance of the passage quoted above, refers to the 

i. «p! 3.«^il | | q u hrti- 

<11.3 69) ngtfrro; t »pt.- ftrgem. 

n>r *rr *trh */H*i3rPt mat \ 
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example o! 1 ocdoubledly begins 

this discussion with a quite different sentence but his 
position was not the same as that of or of 

He is neither criticising nor summarising the 
statement of the ?*n?PFTC. He selects the sentence from 
a very popular ^tqj s which, the tradition says, was 
composed by while bolding a verbal fight with 

an opponent This context perhaps becomes a commentary 
upon the happy selection of an example on the part of 
the learned author of the fagrerefrgtft | 

A scholar has to be particularly careful about his 
language when he is engaged in a discussion with another 
scholar The same is the case with who draws 

his example from the popular work, the *fijT«FC?T But the 
position of was totally different In criticising the 

he must necessarily quote the same example, and 
this is what he actually did The word in the 

sentence , clearly proves it 

He would have never used the word gf^cT. if he had selected 
the example at random 

When Prof Pathak speaks of as the only 

yqi g tpre, ‘he tells us something less than the truth In 
spite of his attempt to prove otherwise, there did exist 
several besides the one attributed to 

5TTtTcn^n4> as ponited out correctly b> Mr Tmedi, 5 men- 
tions m his the names of wir^IOlrf, 

frfavq m , «c The attempt made by Prof 

upiare yv3« ffe ctc 

s See vfni ( fVkwu ) 

3 Ind Ant., Vo! XLII, 1913. P 261 
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Pathak to explain them away by saying that 'the word 
is frequently used irt'the sense of grammatical treatise or 
commentary’ 1 does not seem to improve his position in any 
way crpg in his as first pointed out by Mr. Kane 3 , 


refers to a The expression used there is | 

which is explained by the commentator ns 

None has 

so far tried to prove that lived before the reign 

of Mr. R. Narsimhachar 4 writes about a ftrrei 

written by who, according to Mr. Rice, lived about 

500 A. C. 


Even if it were possible (but in fact it js not) to show 
that the mrcnETC referred to by ma y he 

it is not easy to prove that *n*I5 came after I 

The only ground on which Prof Pathak placed him about 
700 A C., is a string of confused statements of the Chinese 
traveller, Itsmg, about the grammarians of those times All 
qvft: { Mysore Edn. ) 


Vol. 1., p. 266. 

“abj.Pkta ’n .ftsrfe tu-gcq 

'Nith’ulita ^ fafs It! fiktjtt *1, 

ibid Vol. 1., Pt II , p. 525 

ht^i: un sta sfa 1 

ttTfh? grrwUKl: 5^r-ibid Vol. 5. Pt. I, p 122. 

-ibid Vol. I, Pt. I. 


P- 94. 

U is to be woted here that in ail these quotation* 
•* distinctly referred to. 

1. Ind. Ant., Vol. XLI, 1912, p 233 

2. J. R. A S.f Bomb 1909, p. 94. 

3* (Fftbrer’r Edn ) p 133. 

4. Ind. Ant. XLI, 1912, p. 91. 
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these statements cannot be accepted as perfectly correct 
Dr Jacobi 1 has therefore rightly called in question the 
date assigned by Prof Pathak to Keilhom 9 , 

while noticing a fragment from s work in Poona 

wrote My impression certainly was that Jmendnbuddhi 
has freely copied from Haradattos Padamonjan Dr 
Jacobi 1 has shown, on the authority of vrf^P^TrTtJJTnU that 
died in 87 S AC This will take faSpjqfSsr to the 
10 th century at least We ba» e already 'bown 4 that 
cannot be later than 700 \ C It is impossible for 
to have copied from the ol aod still be a 

predecessor of *11115 

We may now sum up this part of our discussion The 
referred to by ts net fa'd^ng; as was 

supposed by Prof Path-ik He tas an old writer whose 
work has now become estinct and who is wholly unknown 
to us His view as known from vjTqg se°ms to b* referred 
to by m h s l ^o an attempt 

to find out the oth-r terminus of with the 

help of his reference to cannot go very far 

and we must look up to something eUe for t 

*?in5 and rrni 

While dealing with one of the main contributions of Prof 
Pathak to the determination of *lTJT5 s date we may in 
passing just note another interest ng point raised by the 
learned professor 5 This refers to an uncon mcmg attempt 

1 S tzungsber chte d r Freusss chen Akadem e der Wis 
seaschaftea XX IV p sto 

2 J R A S 1908 p 499 

3 S tz d Preuss Akad d Wiss xxsp an 

4 p 1 6 above 

5 J R A S Bomb Vo! XXIII p 3 1 

•4 
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made by him to find out some chronological relation between 
and TTfti at one place, 1 expresses his view 

about the constitution of tfHStT and says 

— a view which has attracted the attention of almost 
all later s oi note hss zn H 86 

the following beautiful — 

snsnqil B.ft'Tfli * faift^fa Stia'i | 
sti^Ai srcj fiisia^iit n 

Now it is argued that JTJtJ mast have bern acquainted 
with mn^’s before he expressed himself in such 

a strain This point is mamtioned here, not for its 
importance but for its interest We need not, therefore, go 
into detail over this question Those who feel interested 
may read the refutation of this argument in the paper of 
Mr Kane 3 We shall only quote a few lines from Dr. J. 
Nobel’s book 3 and leave the rest to the imagination of 
Ctmous readers “Mapha is said,” writes Dr. J Nobel, ‘‘to 
refer to the definition of Kavj a as gnen by Bhamaha, but 
if this is considered as an argument I may be allowed to take 
ns nn argument of the same force that KahdSsa in Raghu- 
'ap.<a 1 1 , by ibe words I'JjarthSvtia tamprktau refers to 
the very same definition of Bhsmaho, and that by this fact 
Bhnmaha’s pnorit> maj be taken for granted By using 
lhe simile of Sabdarthn, howe\ er, Migha probably refers 
to that of Klhd'isa or perhaps to some other view and not 
the definition of Kivjn in Bhlmaha. This argument how- 
ever, is of no great value, because the so called definition 
of K 5 v> a (as consisting of word and terse united) may go 
back to some older Afamklnkas 

* cpsjnrj rr, I > 0 * — 

3 I R A.S Bomb Vcl XMU, p. 5 , fr 
3 The foundations of fadia i poetrj , p t 16 
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JTW5J and 

Still more interesting and equally important is the view 
which seeks to establish the priority of to our 

author. In HTOS’s I 42 44 we read— 



^ ^ sqskRifer 3 %‘rn r ^riid 11 
*Tf? %Tr=R^5^7T ts _£»■*< ta X*I 3TIR^ t 
?TOT 11 

TITFr^ is criticising here those poets who make in 
tbeir works the cloud, the wmd, the moon and similarly 
some birds to appear as messengers He calls this an 
instance of It goes wholly against reason, he 

says, that such creatures should be able to perform the 
duties of messengers But he concedes this in the case of 
those intelligent pOats, who, when making use of such 
devices, show them to be emploj ed by men who are out 
of their wits. 

Now some scholars 1 argue that must hate had 

in mind the i^y^cT of TTRrT^TCT where a cloud has been use 1 
as a messenger It is also pointed out that a passage 1 of 
*3 TWe£ seems to borrow an idea and phraseology from two 

1. Hancand — L’Art Poetique de L’lnde, p 77 , 

V. V Sovam — Pre-dhawam Schools, Bhindarkar 

commemoration Volume, p 393 , 

S K De —History of Sanskrit Poetics, Vol I 4S 

fqrrf iTaiPu err^ ii 

I 56 
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of sfJrfrT^re This shows that m “ sl 

flourished hefore 

Others, on the other band hold quite an opposite view 
“ Bbamahacharya, writes Dr T Ganp'iti Sastn 3 , “it seems 
to me, must have lived long prior to Kalidasa For while 
he mentions such names of poets and poems as Medhavi, 
Rama Sauna, A£makavani£a, Ratnaharapa, Achyutottora, ad 
unknown to us, he has never mentioned the name of KalidSSa 
of world wide fame or any of his works of supreme excellence 
But bad Bhamaha ever seen the poems of Kalidasa he 
would have of course mentioned them or made them also 
os in the case of Pratijnan ittka subject of his criticism 
After this the learned Pandit quotes those three verses of 
which we have given above and remarks 'From 
this we cannot conclude that «« conversant with the 

poem Meghadatn, for then we could os well infer that he 
knew also of SukasatidcSa written by n poet of yesterday. 
Hence, I think, that by these eldkas, our Acharja only 
tcachei us generally that the fashion in some of our KSvjas 
of lovers sending mess^es through such inanimate objects 
as the wind, the moo the clouds and such living mart! 
culate citiuure* as the b-c, the chakravaka and the parrot is 
not desirable on occasiuns when the sender of the message 
IS in a state of sobriety tKanng m mind this instruction of our 
» enrrfWv t'jl'n if i “ 

erri]^ u 

•«fn?T5?T^ qtma irr rd i 

n«n«rn qfo r-u-nnV-ccq pm u 

— \IV 7-3 

■ I»>rcd«„ 0 „ co ,TTm qTP n .ol n0i<tr4Rr«tn>« 

{Tfiren frum I do J 
3 i ^ 
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Acbarya, Kalidasa, with his keen sense of poetic propriety, 
observes, m defence of his message through the cloud at 
the begraing ol Meghadcta ' — 

s; urfafa: niq-^tor 1 



Thus it is seen that Bhamaba lived much prior to 
Kalidasa ” 


This long quotation from the most important exponent 
of this side of the view, will make the position quite clear. 
It may be interesting to know that Dr Nobel also was 
formerly a believer in the priority of 37^ to tST fc T^ TO . 
Even now, with his belief slightly shaken, (simply because 
he could not directly prove it) he is more inclined to accept 
the priority of 37W5 to than that of to 

Taking the arguments from both sides into consideration, 
we may confess that much can be said on both sides and 
that nothing is really settled One cannot imagine that such 
a criticism can be possible without any work to be 
criticised and explain on the other hand, why other things 
connected with 'bonld not have come under the 

notice of if the works of the great poet were known 

to him 


Whatsoever may be the fact, it is needless to carry this 
discus ion to any further length, because, even if it were 
decided one way or the other, it will not m any way help us 
in determining the date of 37 Tr?i£ The date of 
itself is a bone of contention and cannot be made a basis for 
determination of other dates 


See Nobel s Tae Foundations of Indian Poetry, pp 14-15 
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situs sira- 

The same remark is to be made with regard to the 
chronological relation of ¥nr{|[ and sira> though in this case, 
it has not been suggested by any person that STOTiT came 
after the author of the work he is criticising. The difficulty 
with us here is that we cannot exactly know what work 
be is criticising. The verses in the of W15 

which refer to the criticism in question read thus — 

cT^^q- S7RR: tT53T^«ru I <u <5^311* H 
•SFqqfqSTctrfT^ 1 

craef^i v 

etT^foirr crar ^rf^ : I 

?^r g wf^qr *rfer waft n 

sera i 

*ro? fa qfettraifer n 

Hiram hh 5 ^: fltai hit 1 

WjJ^V wfq^qai <711 *i*>q%rra II 
q gsgsieir: stoh 11 

«I^TS^3 rr .MR q q. I 

WT75r^r«sTtrm^q swftr 11 

^r^cTQT q^»rar ^rjftUT OrfiSrrrara 1 
fastf mettsft *ks fa=3«sti 3 w IV.S9-4G 
The stories of the king of qc£js, were very 

popular in ancient India, so much so that many works, even 
besides those which directly devote themselves to them, refer 
to them here and there So when wc find such a criticism 
in the wotk oi "= =»nnot eiactl, determine uhat 

is the actual object of hi. criticism Dt T Gsnapatl Sastri 
sujeests that the work criticised must be nfrrai&itrrTOtnSf. 
“The subject reviewed b S Bhlnnhi above, sajs the eminent 
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editor, " is seen in its entirety in Pratijnanapka Moreover, 
the Prakrit passage “ £^T, TW fa^T, 

m the first Act of Pratijnanapka is quoted in 
the form of verse, “ ^rs^jjn gifTT JTJ?5?T' fq?TT JTJT ” by 
Bhamaha, m his enquiry on Nyajnvirodba 

In spite of this suggestion made by the learned Pandit, 
we may observe that the case is much doubtful JITJT 5 
does not mention the name of or his nfenTtlJTJVUjqtTJ 
He may be criticising itself which was 

indeed the oldest ccmperdium of such stones The Prakrit 
portion common with SftJTtT’s ^rfaj, might have n similar 
representative passage there nl*o Moreover, the theory of 
the learntd Sastrul'elf, a« ob«eives Mr Kane, is based on a 
verj weak fourdation If we examine the passage from 
JTTOTi more closcl), it will be found that the story criticised 
b> him is not exactly the same as found m nfatfTthTTTYT- 
It corresponds more with the versions found m t£^g[ 
«FtTT TIST^ and *rw Thc> are known to be the 

epitomes of tJgTpnjT But even if it was proved that it is jjtct 
who has been criticised, it will not help us in any vvaj Tor 
the last 14 5 ears, a sharp controversy has been going on, not 
onl) with regard to the date of JHH, but also concerning the 
authenticity of the works published m his name As there 
IS no certain tj about the date of there is no us- putting 
it forward as a terminus of -fTjinr 

asp 1 

It will not be peihvpv out ol place to devote some 
space here for discussu g ih- relation f and iqnnc It is 
a well known traditioi among the Pandit* of India that iqfj, 
the famous author of the grammatical KSvya, known as 
or simph ns tr rd tp fumi'b illnjtratie-s 
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to the in the four canto* (X — X II I> known *s 

exactly ns he did in others for the sutras of 
P.luini. This tradition finds further support from the 
statements of the commentators*. It would appear from 
the way they write that yjfg wrote the 10th canto to 
illustrate figures of word and sense, I Ith. *TT‘3*?3*ir* 12th, 
;pfjftjcK and the 13th Sanskrit and Prakrit Kfivya. 
finds its illustration in all the four cantos. If we look at 
the !^r»rs illustrating *** canto X, we shall find, 

from the order and the way they are given, that rjfg had 
irrTOIt’B before him The commentators 

and T?f}TFTTtI have freely drawn upon the work of *tppnj for 
giving the definitions of these trrprjTTS in their commentaries- 2 
They could hare easily taken the definitions from Jater and 
fuller rhctorcinl works. But then the illustrative 
would not have so well conformed to those definitions. 
There is a in vm%'s «T.T^f^TC which is found in 
yt fe t Ma XT with very slight alterations. The^ftra; of Jini^is — 

tfirsrrrrrrftr snfftTTfo ^rrc^fFTrtrr^i’ i 

B/vt 3 &rdi ^n: n — 11. 20 

In Vlf^nTRr we have ^ 


let, 

i jpto ^ sgrrt ^cu«i*tdi rrra 
TOrTErf^fn • . ... fnjrfwg. xtcettc: qfrsi^r? t 

STmtmrternlfcJ etc — in his commentary 
in the beginning of canto X. 

ST^ESST'JISP 
977^ 


HTU^?| *UU**HI* t — 

in his commeniary on vrfs2-^rsq . 0 the beginning of canto X. 

a. See qRferato ouredn. of^ re? ’ s ifcfalM jrn. 
has no less than 33 quotations from this work. 
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ajFSJPTWlfir^ I 

53T gfoesufea: f^fsrocror J??TT li— XXII. 3-1 

Here it can be imagined quite easily that one of the 
two must have borrowed from the other. gffatgtT gffi g? 
ascribes the former 7^5; lo «tmK- There on this authority 
it necessarily follows that aqfij must have imitated in 

writing his All these facts, stated above, cannot but 

point to one conclusion, in that 3TW5 was prior to 

Now as regards the date of 31%, the only clue which we 
have is his forming the last verse of his qjjsty. It is — 

cT^T 

nntnt:: *ia: inn^rq: II— XXII. 35. « 

The history of Kathiawar tells us that there were four 
Kings with the name of who ruled over (modern 

Vala). It is not quite clear which vk^t is alluded to 
, by wfj=. 

Prof, B. C. Mazumdar 3 identifies the author of 
with mentioned in the Mandasor Sun Temple 

Inscription, 4 dated 473 AC. on the ground of similarty 
between the verses of the inscription and the description 
of autumn in the But this identification is 

considered by Prof. Keith as a ‘most unfortunate suggestion'®. 

1. Trivedi — Ind. Ant., Vol. XLII, p. 264. 

3. For more information, see Mr Trivedi’s Introduction to 
S> S. No LVI.‘, 

3 . J. R. A, S-, 1904, PP- 395-397- 

4. Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, No. 18, 

5. Canto II. 

6 J. R. A. S.,^J 909, p. 759- 
5 
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But the two learned professors are at one in saying that 

flourished before and We may go so 

for as to say,' with Mr. Trivedi 1 that “ our poet lived in the 
latter part of the sixth and the beginning of the seventh 
century.” But the safest course will be to 1 side 4 with 
Mr. Kane 2 * and say that “ yrfg must have lived sometime 
between 500 and 650 A.C. ” J Whatever might have been the 
difference with regard to the date of none was heard 
to suggest till 1922 that was prior to ?rpng. In this 
year Dr, Jacobi 4 struck a new line of argument in determin- 
ing the date of He tried to prove with all plausibility 

that VTTOg’ had drawn his material for the 5th chapter of 
from the of STHSftfiT- This necessitated 

the placing of after 650 A. C. Now 5qf|r, as shown 

above, cannot be later than 650. So the learned scholars 
were compelled to look upon the relation of rfg to 
from quite a different angle of vision. Dr. S. K. De, who, 
as far as we remember, never disagrees with Dr. Jacobi but 
always follows in his loot steps, writes 5 —" At one time it 
was believed, on the indication given by Jayamangala on 
Bhatti that the alamkara-chapters in that especially 

1. Introduction to his Edn of (B. S. S. No, LVl), 

P. XXII. 

2. Introduction to his EdD, of P. XVI. 

3 For the discussions on the date of xrfg, see also Dr. Jacobi- 

Z. D. M G., XLIV and also Sitz. d. Preuss. 

Akad d. VViss. igss, pp. sz6-zp ; V, V. 

Sovam— Bhandarkar commomoratioo Volume, p. 393; 

S. K De— History of Sanskrit Poetics, Vol I. p. 5off. 

4. Sitz. d. preuss Akad. d. Wiss., No XXIV, pp-sh-iz. 

5. History of Sanskrit Poetics, VoJ. J p. 50, 
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canto X, was meant to illustrate the rhetorical teachings of 
Bhamaha In particular, but the date now assigned to 
Bhamaha (i e after dateT 650) > will readjust 

his relation to Bhatti in a new light ” The two learned 
doctocs have taken great pains in • re adjusting y ftffft s 
relation to Re adjustnent has been m the present 

case nothing less than perfect reversion of the former position 
There is no use of examining on our part this * re adjustment ’ 
in all its details, for it has not been so much a child of 
logic as one of necessity The present case appears to 
us like that of a certain talented lawyer He once began 
to put forward arguments which might hase been advanced 
by the other side When he was on the point of 
completing his arguments, he was made aware of 
his blunder by one of his colleagues He remained unmoved 
and at once addressed the court * My Lords, such 

will be the arguments put forward b> the other side 
Now I begin to refute them We wonder why the premises 
of the conclusion which upset the whole thing were 
not more carefullj examined to see if there was some 
other alternate c possible- Such cases of resemblance, 
corroborated bj the record of commentators and confirmed 
b> the voice of tradition, as exist between the 
of and the ^l«Ttn«ra of * 1 %, cannot be a matter 

of mere chance As we shall try to show later on 
cannot be earned below 600 AC He maj be much earlier 
So there is no necessity of putting the cart before the horse 
and 

Now we come to one of the most important parts of the 
discussion upon the date of the auther of 

has been \erj popular among the literati of 
mediaeval India, perhaps c\cn to some extent more than SjnHJ 
himself, who had the misfortune of having his work not 
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so easily available. Oi a close sthdy of the works of these 
great poeticians, the impression becomes irresistible that they 
were related to each other, some way or other. There are 
some passages which are identical in the works of both, not 
only in sense hut even in phraseology 1 . There are ethers, 
more important still, which appear to involve mutual criticism. 2 3 4 5 6 
Besides, there are various views — either similar or dissimilar 
to one another — which clearly point to an intimate relation 
existing hetween the and J 

These impressions, culled from the works of these (wo 
writers, led to the discussion of their chronological relation 
with each other. A sharp controversy ensued for settling the 
priority of one to the other. Mr. M. T. Narsimheingar raised 
this issue for the first time and was inclined to place 

before iwr^* He found his arguments very 
ably refuted by such eminent scholars as Mr. Trivedi 0 , 
Dr. Jacobi 8 , Prof. Rangacbarya 7 , Dr. Ganpati Sastrx* and 
Prof. Pathak 0 . The last seems, however, to have changed 
bis view later on 1 °. As the majority of views appears to 
favour the priority of we need uot encumber our 

humble paper with the statements of all . views held either 

i. Kane — Introducaon to p. XXV ; De 

History of Sanskrit Poetics, I. pp. 64-65. 

a De — History of Sanskrit Poetics, I. pp. 65-66. 

3. Kane— Introduction to pp. XXV— XXXV. 

4. J. R. A, S., 1905, pp. 53S ff* 

5. Introduction to PP- XXIII ff. • J 0 d. Ant. 

XLII, ff. ; Rhandarkar Com. VoI.,p. 40. 

6. Z. D. M. G., LXIV, pp. 134 and 139. 

7. Introduction to his edition of e ft i sq i ff f. 

8. Introduction to p. XXV. 

9 introduction to p. 16 

tx J 3 B.R AS . X<UI p 19, Ini. Ant XU , p. 236 ff. 
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against or in favour of his priority Mr Kane has very 
cautiously collected the arguments of either Side and those 
who feel interested may refer to his learned work 1 Mr Kane, 
after stating and examining all such views with admmable 
impartiality, has come to the conclusion that in reality no 
judgement is yet possible ort the question one way or the 
other though from the character of the arguments employed 
he seems to be somewhat inclined in favour of s 
priority to ¥n*Ttt He sums up his position thus 4 It seems 
probable that and follow independent traditions 

the former having more affinity with the school and 

the latter with s school Whoever may be earlier, 
both are very near each other and are to be placed between 
500 630 AC 2 Dr De has however, by forcibly re stating 
some cogent arguments, ably demonstrated that the majority 
view is the only best logical alternative 9 

We shall by way of concluding this portion of our 
paper, state one or two points which, to our mind, would con 
elusively show that cannot be brought down to a period 
later than Recently a book named 

has been disco%ereil in the South by the Curator of the 
Madras Oriental MSS Library 4 It is evident from the 
said MS that it was written by It is prefaced, as is 

usually done in qroTs, with a number of \erses These 
terses include the praise of *77117 and *pjx 5 alon*, with that 

1 Introduction to % PP XXV — XXXV 

2 lbidp xxw 

3 History of baosknt Poetics Vol I pp 64 — 70 

4 Proceedings and Transactions of tbe Second O neaUl 

Conference, pp 193-301 Journal of the Mythic Society 
XIII, PP- 671-685 

5 f 5 ra*^pwfM-nft 1 
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of many others. From this' Poetic Introduction, yre further 
learn that was a great-grandson of tfjrcfer who has 

been described here as a contemporary of kings gfEpftct anc * 
These monorchs were great ruling kings about 
580 A.C. Thus it appears quite reasonable to infer that 
being fourth in descent from must have 

belonged to the last quarter of the 7th or the begining of 
the 8th Century. This statement finds an additional support 
from the fact that Ttrsft has not only praised but 

has narrated the story of along with other episodes in 

his t^rji and this narration seems to be an accurate 
reproduction of the tale as is found in the of qiqj’s 

It is a well known fact that trng belonged to 
the court of etfqYiJT who reigned from 606 to 648 A.C. A 
northern poet cannot be expected to have achieved in a decade 
or two, in those days of hard communication, so much fame 
as to merit such a high praise from a critic of the South. 

* ,U may be further shown on a most reliable authority 
that must have lived before En^. in hs; 

s tr mtd rq?, 1 while asserting that the same idea, though 
already expressed by one poet, appears new and charming 
when put m a suggestive garb by another poet, points out 
a case where ETft'JVIJ, drawing upon nn idea expressed by 
jqxxflj in one of his verses of writes a prose 

1. ettt ftjfvirrTHurofc&i n**niT^TT3n*E?'T5err<WTTT- 

tttuoin nriq. 1 hut ‘atnUrtJnursHr f 1 *ru:’ ( VI para 

*5 of Kaie*a edition) C?ur{t ‘3UT fcufhftRl <1 *T?T?Sr gn: I 

ftwi ( UTrjmjtf IN 37.) nmh 

irerft n* = utTun , r3JT»r3f3iJt^7i7itrtnruun nnn 1 — vr^’-rr* 
3TCT3 IV p.ai6. 
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passage ib It is quite clear from thrs that 

ST? 5 ! bad positive belief which must have been based on 
traditions prevalent among the KaSminan Pandits of his 
day that iqfrnj was an old and popular predecessor of *TH(J 
so that the latter could safely and honourably borrow ideas 
from the former Hence unless this statement of 
is shown to militate against the verdict of accepted 
chronology bearing on the question (as is quite unlikely) the 
fact of trrpT^ s priority can never be challenged 

With due deference to those who bold that and 

are chronologically very near to and not far removed 
from each other, we may be permitted to observe here, m 
passing, that to us it does not appear to be the fact iqTtjjj 
most probably belonged to KaSmir and undoubtedly 

bailed from the South It cannot be imagined that the 
writers so far removed could vie with each other ^in those 
days It cannot be denied that ^TsTT, with an evident cnti 
cising mood, tries to eclipse the w 0 rk of by bis own 

This case is somewhat like 3TTCRI 8nd JTTO who though not 
far removed in space, were, in tune, faraway from each other 
This point can be further borne out by the linguistic 
evidence The jn^FH s had not, perhaps, l>een so much in 
vogue in the time of as they were in the time of 

Perhaps which finds such a high and merited 

eulogy from had not jet been written JTTJTfT makes 

no linguistic division of tFP*T as does If it could 

be proved that the H U.dUdR OT, the oldest commentarj on 
s q; ff 33Ttgr. was from the pen of this verv imnj, 
the author of 't might be held to have been 

the oldest work on Praknt Grammar, nevt only to 
the author of the it comments upon In this connection 

U nu> be pointed out thit the later — not to saj 
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the other dialects — does not wholly conform to the rules of 
as explained by x^jj^'and that the later commen- 
tators, and others, have tried to explain the SJ 3 TS 

in a much more comprehensive way. Howsoever it may 
be, it is undoubtedly clear that the picture of society found 
in the work of — faintly drawn though it may be — 
can be clearly distinguished from what we find depicted in 
the thioqfrffi of The poetic luminaries so familiar 

to the'eyes of snirjr’s age had, by the time of totally 

disappeaied from the horizon. The elegant simplicity of 
the earlier Muse had not as yet hardened into sentimental 
ideas and artistic expressions. The sharp controversies 
ranging between the Buddhists and the Hindus in the time 
of VITHil, bad led to the study of the science and art of 
Polemics', so that even a work on Poetics was expected to take 
the topics ‘into consideration But the atmosphere seems to 
have wholly changed by the time of The heroes of 

popular stories were yet fresh in the memory of the people. 
Coming to the field of Poetics itself, we find not a 'few points 
of contrast along with those of similarity in' the works 
of these two authors There is no use enlarging upon 
this topic, for, it can become obvious to even a casual 
reader of the said works. We feel, therefore, inclined to 
believe that was seperated from not by decades 

but by centuries. 

and 

We have shown above that on the evidence of 
in idTJUI cannot be placed later 

than ripri who flourished in the first half of the 7th century; 
but this view is seriously challenged by the hypothesis that 
has borrowed some logical topics from 
Dr. Jacobi has discussed this point at some length and in 
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that connection has considered the date of STjftritfer. He 
places between the sojourns in India of Houen Tsang 

and of Using. The farmer who travelled between 630 and 
643 makes no reference to the Buddhist Logician The 
latter, travelling between 671 to 695, seems clearly to have 
heard of him. Taranatha 1 mak s a contemporary 

of the Tibetan King Sron tsan-gam po who live 1 dnnng 
627-698 A. C. So the middle of the seventh century may 
be fairly taken to be the date of atNfft If, however, it could 
be proved, as Jacobi has tried to do. that WHf had actually 

utilised the logical work of «uN»W, the ° 

-ould considerably lose in value and WHS would 
consequently have the chance ol being dragged down to the 
8th century at least. Let u, to. etamine the arguments put 
forward, therefor. 

All the arguments put forward for establishing the 

indebtedness ol »« a “ P ° ‘ “ aT= 

points of similarity existing m their 'tot s . y 
only three. Let us take them one by one. 
given two definitions of 

fawnfinph sttmaara 1 

ftS' « ^ 

Now tve know from the 87^1 of «««■ •>■ 
rttttttnfeth.. >hc definition of^mn, as given hereinthe 
ZllTdf of the SloU. came ougrn. rl y - «- f *** • 
But what are tie t. s.v about the tot difim.ion Die 


.. .a, Uictnrv of Indian Logic, pp 3°5' 6 

i See V.djHbh«.ana’s History oi 

, und Dan-lmihr Alterund 

2. See Dr- Jacobs Bh^mani Akad d 

ibre Stellung in der indischen Poetic in ‘ 

Wiss,XXIV, 1932, pp ai *•***■ . „ 

3. See Dr. Randle’s 'Fragments from Ditn&jp, PP - 

6 
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erste der beiden von BhSmaha gegeben Definitional ", writes 
Dr. Jacobi, “mutz also von einem andem Philosophen 
herrohren And who js that another philosopher ? It is 
VHUbifr— sa>s Dr. Jacobi, lor, at one place of his 
we read rPT f^-IT tTTTO S3 
^5*1^ 5TR I 

In this case as well as in the cases following, the 
question, which we are to put to ourselves, should be whether 
a particular view— for instance — is peculiar 

with someone or is common to many. Such an argument 
can have any weight only when the view concerned is original. 
Unfortunately we do not find any such thing in the present 
case, is a too well-known thing with our 

forfaits to have originated with It is quite 

sufficient for our purpose here to show that it was known 
even to Thanks to the labours of the late lamented 

Dr. VidyabhQ?aoa, we can have some knowledge of f^s^irr'p 
works. f jfrg iT U T in his smTWfJ^W spoke of thus 1 ; 

An inference for one’s self (svarthanumana, tan-don -gyi-rje?- 
dpflg) is defined as the knowledge of a thing derived through 
its mark or sign of three characters. Will it not, when 
turned into Sanskrit, read somewhat exactly like the extract 
from of cited above? In this connection 

we are to note one thing more. The way in which 
gives this definition along with that of HI , does not only 

show that it came from some other source, but also to the 
fact that it formed an earlier and more commonly accepted 
view. Besides we have a clear description 

Of ftdSTCU in ^Ttin&ST. 2 Whoever might be the 


I. See Ur. Vidyabhtmna’s History of Indian Logic, p. 280 

3 . This work has been so long known only through Tibetan 
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author of this work,* none has so far tried to prose that it 
was written after till lit frf Thus we see that Stmt, seas 
not m any way indebted to gjjiftfa for his knowledge of 
fetiftyr etseq rf We are very much inclined to think that 
he had not to thank eten feflTTre for, at least, this section of 
Indian Logic He might hove probably derived his knowledge 
from some earlier logician 


The other statement of ttrej which has been said to 
correspond with that of vre^hffT 15 'c r l' T f 

( initio v 28 ) at! aSfa has rernfa HjrerapE 2 I 

The similarity is indeed sinking But the question again 
comes up Is it an original idea of tresttfa ? The some 
qu“Stion may be raised with regard to the third correspond 
ing statement of "*TtrfC — efTailT reeium-ti ( -hi re° V 29 ] 

Does vre'lSfi pr°P °»"4 2 ““ lbMr J’ "’ hen b \^ S 
man 1 ? In both the aboir cases, >re«ttfT 

does not appear to have anything peculiar to birasel! The 

and refits have been known to earlier writers 

Texts Fortunately it is now going to b- publ shed by Pnneipal 
A B Dhrava .o the Gsekwad Ore, ml Senes We owe onr 
knowledge of it to the kindness of Principal Dhruva 


For the three characteristics of the Middle Term (fto» 
■pwmk) as found in wnuure see His.ory oflnd.au Logic p a 9 . 

, The quesuoms a monied one We postpone its discos 

sion for the time beta? 


2 (Petersons Ed n ) HI 138 

Benares Edn reads 


See p 132 


s Edn III 140 Benares Edn p t 33 


3 ssireftFg, Peteraon 
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as well 1 . In we have similar descriptions of 

^TTtjs and tHlfrs 2 

Mr. P. V, Kane', who, as has been noted before, 
pointed out tile similarity existing between the works of 
STTJ?^; and qifqftra, quite independent!) of Dr. Jacobi, 
has cited another glcka from swnj’b appearing 

somewhat exactly like a passage in 
gloka reads thus ; 

smmn-qi xi ?} i 

?r*n; fast « «Rfs*na-V. 5 

writes thus 

nr^JTgjTPr ^ (p 10). f^rr«rt 

(P* 21) ^3. strtr^srcj (p 24) ^rsg- 

fa*n*i (p. 25) Now It may be again pointed 
out here that this diusion and definition of smurfs has not 
originated with vjjffFlfir 1 Almost all the logicians who 
were opposed to (who propounded four Htn^) 

had mostly a similar view f^STiTTJT, for instance, m his 
StRTO^tg^T ( ch D states that pramapas are only two, 
vts , perception and inference All objects being known 
through them, there is no other shito I Dr. VidjabhQsaoa 
has restored the Sanskrit original thus 

i. They are too well-known to require much argumentation 
for establishing their existence before In this connection 

it will be, how e\ er, interesting to refer to a of 

(1-2 18) andq^tuFR’t, thereon The sutra iv 
^1T Miifo: I c iirt^l t 4«i comments upon it thus * — 

?{f^ *1.* JWjt 3Tr z ItT ST STlf^: 1 *J ^ tPTJf; fflyj.4^urqfwn Uc^TT PIH - 
gqrsssvi. ufekvj sfg i ncHfli'4>*iwi«uqnH|s^T ^ TT faR Rr t 

a 5 ee Vidyabbu«aiia’s History of Indian Logic, p 398 
3 Introduction to bis Edo of srftr*I?tjoT, p XL 
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^ ft I 

ttilti cTT ft *f 11 

It will be seen from the above th it ill those passiges 
from vroVtft, which h -" e bt ' n clted “ ° n S" M,s of 
Clokos, have no originality wiih themselves They represent 
news which were quite well known even before the birth 
of the Buddhist logician Under such circumstances one 
cannot safely argue that BTJT5 "« s mtlebtetl to STCKtfra 
and to nobod) else Dr Jacobi is not such a superficial 
scholar as to be convinced of WTOS* indebtedness to 
simply upon the basis of accidental similarity of 
news We presume that it was the partial similarity of 
phraseology too which led him to entertain such a view 
But to our mind, the similiri) of phraseology in the present 
case is not so very significant Striking similarity » seen 
only in the sentences which deaf with qrtqs and SIB.. But 
there again, we cannot sa> that Vfflqitfd "as the nrst person 
to use them With equal foroe, we maj say that it was 
™ who wrote them first of all We see no absurdity 
in It If trnmn-fija, philosopher as he was, did not find 
,t inconvenient to repeat the phraseology of our poet, can 
we see no reason why vraujra »»“« “ ot do the 5 ° me - ‘ f 
he could find something hand), cut and dned, from him 

What we want to emphasise very particularly is simply 
ths that the similarity of phraseology even .1 it ^ could be 
proved to east beyond doubt, will not by itself be of much 
use in such a case there are three alternatives possible, each 
of which being equally tenable Mow with regwrdto the 

topic m question, unless and until more definite evidence^ 

forthcoming, none ». be justmed m d_um,a„ that «OT£ 
borrowed views and phraseology from tnNIft I* -ay be 
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equally cogent to say that vjJTqftfaf was indebted to 
or both of them had utilised some common source. 

As far as we ore aware. Dr. Jacobi did not point out 
any other line of evidence which could further support his 
assumption. ‘-Diese Entlehungen Bhamahas" says the great 
orientalist, *' aus Dharmaklrtis Nyayabindu beweisen, daSS er 
jQnger als dieser, wenn uush vielleicht nur eiu jaugerer 
Zeitgenosse desselben, war". But how has the indebted- 
ness of STTJTii been proved? There he writes thus: “Non 
lautet Dharmaklrtis Definition, Nyayabindu II. 3; tatra 
trirupalliftgad yad anumeye jnanam, tad anumanam so 
tihnlich der Bhaniaha von gegebenen, dass fcaum nocb ein 
Zweifel darnber bestehen kaoo, woher letzterer sie genontmen 
hat. Nochdeutlicher zeigenuns das Bhamaha Definitioneit der 
dasatjas und der jstis in V. 28.” This is the sum and 
substance of all his statements in this connection. We 
really wonder how such a veteran scholar as Dr. Jacobi, 
with such faulty and inadequate premises, could jump to such 
a momentous conclusion. Mr. P. V. Kane, with characteristic 
cautiousness of a lawyer, did not, though suggesting the 
same line of argument, commit himself in any way. 
He is perhaps more inclined to suggest t q uff g's indebted- 
ness to f^?nn, if he could only prove it. It is gratifying 
to note that Dr. Jacobi’s hypothesis is "not now meeting 
with that universal approbation which it was at first expected 
to do. It has been called in question by Dr J. Nobel 2 and 
quietly ignored by Dr. B. Bhattacharya*. 

i See his Introduction to HTfeu^joT, p. XL. 

2. ‘Die Avanti-sundarifeathS', Zeitschrift fir IndoloHe und 

Iranistic, Bd. V, p. 150 

3. Foreword to a fTOgqg (G O. S. XXX), 

pp. LXXIX— LXXX. 
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The best way for determining wheiber w&s m 

debted to gjfiflfa or not would bite been perhaps the 
comparrson of jra 5 i mews with the peculiar views of 
an'tflfet It is known to all who know anything of 
mediaeval logic that though a follower of 

fig-qii r, did not adopt his views in loU The peculiarities of 
have been carefully noted by Dr V.dyabhuvana- 
and a reference to these will surely make it clear that 
no special view of the Buddhist logician has been 
represented in the work of HOTS °n «>» contrary there are 
indications which point diametrically to the opposite side 
We may just refer to some of them The definition of 
as given by 13 I 

an important addition Is made by OBfnft by «ayn g ^ 

mtam' Now the term ^ is no. such as 

can he ignored by any person coming after him %rjOTI - 
defimtion was rather too general and consequently could be 
interpreted to apply to everything so that evening will be 
OTieW: «* actually interpret it m this n ay. To 
avoid this contingency vrfaftfS added W which made 
it clear that by HOT*, we were to mean here SOTcOTBT a " 
nothing else Who will indulge in such an inexactitude 

" Vidy5bh ua2n3 ’ s History of Indian Logie pp 

-iie — 318 

a mWbfhw .. ms ««** «— *■£ 

‘aro a hvuwi u?ra ' 

Z i s “ v,dy,bh anas i r ry ; f “ 

^J^UyyandD, Randle s Fragments from Dmmga 

pp 8—10 

, See vnTTlfilcg tBenares Edn } p 

He tales it as fa^T n WvfW « 


4 
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when once it has been so pointed out ? gives two 

definitions of in a single line. It is — 

afttraif^ra stn^mo v.6. 

one of the two definitions — the first of them — belongs, on 
the authority of fasr, to f^JtPT and the second, 

on the same authority, to the teacher of f^npr. 

Now can it be imagined that Sjpnj could have afforded to leave 
out V7fljq?tf?[’s definition, had he been .iware of it ? Besides, 
is defin.d by vnHtpr in a strikingly different way. 
According to him <R5TOt is 

Sftftfa;' 2 , But while discussing f^JTPT’s definition 

of n^, says : ‘SJ«T qtf qSjqJU ? 7IW3TTfa*TT3T^rH 1 

to ^ mwifcrtftaa * ** i ,s ^sqrar- 

calls it tn^qiqif^flTgTTi:^ 4 . Now the must be 

f^rjfXir and all those who had a similar view. We may 
presume that iqin^ was also one of them— at least conversant 
with the view— for he says r^tRi srrH3ICTrf^r3Rf JTfcT- 
5H^-q;^To V.6 It may be admitted that vnfcftfcT's 
definition of q^qqr is more academic in tone exactly as his 
definition of is more exact in expression. If SirFfiJ 

could afford to give two views on an important issue, he would 
not, we think, mind to give a third one also, if it was more 
useful and suitable, as iqn^fa’s definitions indeed are. 

1. UWFifafh« begins his comment upon ‘artft 

i H?a UeU8?3\wi mum 

jI^T^^nn p. 99. See also Dr. Randle’s 

Fragments from Dinnsga, p.i» — 13. 

2. p. 13. 

3* P- 44* 

4. p. 102. 
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One thing more should be noted in this connection As 
far as we know has nowhere in his extant works 

shown anj regard to the views of though his pupil, 

is his great authoritative source But has 

referred to the views of the older logician in unmistakable 
language May we not assume with probability that, by 
the time of smwfar, n&Fg had been somewhat eclipsed 
by his decidedly abler pupil ^ It is quite possible that 

lived m an age when " as not 50 forgotten 

He still commanded respectful attention from scholars along 
with f^TCT 

It w ill be undoubtedly quite profitable to give here the 
results of a detailed comparison of these works but we are 
afraid the space at our disposal will not permit it We may, 
m passing just note a few points has six but 

*JJT=Ktfi=r has only four 2 If we were to look into ftnun^J 
we shall find no less than nine * But what is very interesting 
to note is that some of the definitions and examples of STTfllJ 
wholly correspond with those in wnqinter I ' s included 

by wfctfjr m Premia* but OTWE take, .t sepa rately 8 exa ctly 
as we find it in tntqaSs and stsntj 5*5*33 1 ,D ’HIU'J J'-U “ nJ 

nimiHHTm we (tutb-r find sr^ a *'** 1 " 1 ,n '° ‘' vo cI “ s “ 

accordl ig to the way they are poss.ble e.iher by HIOT3 or 
t This l> also the case with «TWg I But v 3Wtfif has 

1 v *3 20 

2 PP ®4 8 a 

3 m the History of Ind.ao Logic PP 29 0 291 

4 1 ** ^ ™ 

OTWS rfrra-t aw <353 3t*»r P r i 7 

tfTSrtrajn, v aI ' ” 36-37 

6 History oflod an L®E 1C * PP 8 9o-6 these 
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no such division. The few points, noted above, are quite 
sufficient to convince any unprejudiced person that 
borrowing from vnfavHft is any thing but possible. 

Even if these points were not a\ailab!e, we could have 
shown that ^Trnj’B coming after cannot he imagined. 

*W e htf?T, &s shown above, lived about 650 A. C. and hailed 
from the South of India. lived in Bengal in the 

beginning of the 8th century. Now, we cannot, with any 
stretch of our imagination, conceive that within half a 
century such a progress could be possible in those days of 
hard communication, vjtfaftfa becomes sufficiently famous, 
his works are earned to Kashmir, there utilises them 

for writing his own work, then he also becomes well-known, 
his work reaches Bengal and is devoured ty — and 

all this was accomplished within half a century 1 It seems to 
be hardly possible. We have no reason, therefore, to doubt 
statement that tnrg was acquainted with 
work, so that 600 A.C. can be safely taken to be tbe lower 
limit of VtTTTS’s date. 

But what should be his upper limit ? The fore-going 
discussion has shown that was familiar with the 

views, which are, on the authority of 3l'cKqfdft|2!> ascribed 
to l We have further shown that his views some- 
times correspond with those which are found in j 

Nanjio 1 and Takakusu 2 ascribe this work to •ipll^'f I But 
Pandit VidhuieKhara Bhajtacharya thinks that Nanjio " has 

cases reseroWjBce in phraseology is also to be noted. t 
has, however, got such a division m ^rftTTJTTS. 

1. uapjto's Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, p. 270, 
Nos. 1223, 1224. 

2. A Record of the Buddhist Religion by Itsing, pp. 177, 


186, 
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made a mistake in rendering the name into Sanshnt The 
name, as given in Chinese in the book itself, is Yn ]u„, the 
Sansknt equivalent of which is Dmnaga 1 But, according to 
Sugiuca 3 4 * and TV 15 attributed by the Chinese 

tradition to 1 f^TlTUT s work, according to this 

view, was HITO5TC, quite distinct from njmTO Dr 
Randle* sees ■ no reason to doubt the coirectness of the 
Chinese attribution of the rtJTSHrc 10 Dlnnaga That being 

the case, it is .mposs.ble that Dianaga should have been the 

author of cqraSM But we see no reason to doubt the 
correctness of the Tibetan attribution of the njtuasm to 
favctn I If that be the case, it is impossible that any other 
person but should have been the author of the 

tqro&a , Besides many cogent aignments so ably put forward 
by Pandit VldbuSekhara Bhatiacharya* for proving t a 

njmqihtj was the work of fremr. one thing appears to turn 

the scale to a very great eaten. It » a curious faot that 
klhWl W was not known to either Houen Tsang or ltsmg 
The Tibetan teats are quite ignorant of his « ^ 

Tibetan translation of the Cmnese translation of -qTOHta 
clearly shows that at .ha. time even the Chinese did l oot 

know of amort I I» - "** There 

came, later on to associate h.a name with lUBraqgl I The 
seems to be some baffling confusion taking somewhere . 
other Unless and not.l this mjsteiy is cleared op, 

Zu no. know the real gimnffl^Mtn^b^ 
'° d, “ H ““ r,caI 

Quarterly, Vol IH, p *54 - 

a Hindu Logic as preserved ,n Chioaand Japan pp 36-37 

3 Vat-eMka Pb.losopby, P* 6S 

4 uraemeau from Dianna, p 61 

1 Indian Hivtoncal Quarterly Vol H. PP .54-59 
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Chinese to j But so lar as the Tibetan Text,* 

as edited by Pandit Vidhu$ekhan Bhatt3ch§rya, is concerned, 
it is more than probable that it is the work of f^*TT*T I The 
learned editor has compared it with the Chinese and Sanskrit 
Versions and does not perhaps find material difference 
between them So what is said of the Tibetan version 
with regard to its authorship, may be, therefore, true of other 
versions as well. 8 We have every hope that this puzzling 
enigma will be cleared up by Principal Dhruva's Introduction 
to the Sanskrit Version of the 1 

It does not, however, matter much for us even if 
was to be proved the author of SJjpqnmhCT I He is 
said to have been the pupil of and consequently 

must have been his younger contemporary. So when we 
find clear resemblance of cenam views and expressions in 
work from the works of and nrrasnfcg, we 

can, without hesitation, say that date will furnish the 

upper limit to sn q g’s age. 

The date of depends upon the date of his 

teacher, l Nanjio informs us that ffit re s t fo wrote 

a life of between A. C. 401 and 409 and q’r^rpJ, 

who lived between A C 49y and 560, wrote another.® From 


1. Gaekvad Oriental Series, XXXIX fart II. 

2. Dr. N. D Mmorov contributes a paper on 1 DianSga's 
Nyaya Prave. 4 a and Haribhadra's commentary on it, * to the 
volume presented to Dr. Garbe. We have not as yet seen it, but 
from the title we may assume that he is also inclined to attribute 
STORI to f^TTH | 

3 . G. O. S. XXXIX Part I. 

4. Nanjio's Catalogue of th* Chinese Tripitaka, app. 1 . 64. 

5. Ibid No. 1463. 
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'TtJTIt! 1 we know that 7 r ,7 '■'■ as a contemporary of 

who is identified by V A. Smith 8 with Chandra 
Gopta I of the Gupta Dynasty If this line of argument is 
followed, as has been done by V A Smith 8 aod M Pen 4 , 
who died, it is said, at the age of 80, will be found 
to have been living between 280 360 A C But unfortunately 
all scholars are not at one Different scholars assign 
different dates to ngtpg 1 The other most important view 
is that which places him between 420—500 AC" But 
the majority of the scholar. 4 appears to be inclined towards 
the former view Undoubtedly that view appears, to say 
the least, much more probable If we were to subscribe to 
the other view, the whole subsequent chronology becomes 
awfully disturbed. Then we have to loot upon grtHCrfl-r’s 
■Life of Vasubandbu as a myth and disbelieve the 
traditions which make rrg<F3 of tlw PH™"* 5 and h,s 
work as having been translated into Chinese b) I 

So we have seen abose that there is esery probability 
of ugoryT having lived between 280 and 360 A C Now 
femur, being his pupil, must have beeu his junior 
contemporary and so must ha,e bred somewhere before 
400 Now, if 400 A C is to be the approximate date of 
P grrut that date must also be considered to furnish the 
upp"er limit to Wre'a date We may, therefore, safely say 

t Takakusu, J R A S , i9°o» P 44 
2 Early History of India, 3rd Eda , p 3 *° 


3 Ibid, pp 328 ff jr 

, Balt del Eeete franca, se d Eawmeonent, XI IT 

5 V.dyilbhusanas History of Ind.m hog-, pp a66-e6 7 
I Keith — Indian Logie and Atomism, p 9 S, Buddhist 
.se R BhaU-icbana s foreword to dr? A P? 
'hilosophy p *55 • “ 

3 O S XXX) PP LXVI— LXXX 
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th a t must have lived between the dates of f^£«n<T 
and «rnij viz i between 4 OO and 600 A C 

If we wish to be a little more exact with regard to the 
date of *nJT 5 > " e should try to find out whether he was 
nearer to or to qtfctfa I VVe have already shown 

that his views correspond much more with those of 
than those of I We have further shown that he was 

living in an age when the old teachers were not as yet 
forgotten This fact can be further borne out by a careful 
comparison of his work with the extant works of those 
teachers At some places be has referred the reader for 
details to other works which are not found perhaps m 
fW-TTTiT s works We have further to take into consideration 
that fame must have taken some time for becoming 

so much ripe ns to induce a poet of Kanou; as mr$ indeed 
was, to become acquainted with the work of the great 
Kashmirian If we may be permitted to allow a century 
for it, we shall be, we thihk, not wrong in placing 
before 300 A C But the way he writes the atmosphere he 
breathes the company he keeps,— all these leave us still 
unsatisfied We are very much tempted to think that he 
was not far removed from f^THPT* though we cannot 
positively prove it by direct evidence The fifth chapter of 
his ITT JIT, teeming so much with philosophical logic, 
mther smacking much more as it were, of polemics, mikes 
us believe that he was livu g in an age which *as permeated 
with debate and controversy in every quarter Such a 
penod in Indian History was pcssille onlv with such scholars 
as f^rrm I We know from accounts 1 * , preserved h»rc and 

1 Lama TirlnllJ a t GeschfcMe det Hu JJhimiu* voo 

NcSIe-fnef, pp * 3-> — tJS na * History o' Indus IxJglc, 

PP- 3 7*”*74 
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there, that the great srwn spent hrs whole life m vehement 
Wtwn — heated controversy and debate He was known in 
his trmes as or a fighting bull But such anage 

a, cl not last for a long time By the time of , rtntJWISr 

or settling the logic of poe.rj, which was considered sc .very 

necessary an appendage m a work on Poetics by JIWE, 
came to be considered as a useless 0 . 4 - 3 f-a-jih l 
the time of trBJ, we find no indication of the continuation 
Of ftmn s age of passionate debate and heated controversy 
Further, no ,nd, cation to that effect has been furnished even 
by the 5th and 6th century inscriptions of the Guptas 
we are not far wrong in behevmg that that age of «»>««««> 
almost came to ao end with fcsnlH 1 enc “ 

conclude that WHS »“ e,lher a c ° ntem P oraI > ° 
came immediately after who, we know, became 

wrdely known throughout the country 

mcessan.wandenngs™ controversy too ]lvlng 

r; J dr A ron^-ppeus P to he proved ,h= 

work of ttjWrWTH*. » ! ew >'' 5ts Ialer 

WORKS 

It ,s indeed very d,ffi=ult-.f not wholly impossible- 
n ,w our author had written any other 

to determine whether o We find, no doubt, 

work besides the well known 51HWSH -notations 

the name of WHS — >«= d "' ,th “"IT 

which are not traceable m the I ’HWtHS, m b» 

rOrtHtafHWi 00 SlfHHWWSwta quotes twice 
commentary, „ hlch m nowhere to be 

m the name One ol ,hem appears to have 

found m the 1 — 

‘ ^otthas Gesch able des Buddbumus sen ScheT«r 
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been taken from a work on Metrics' and the other from 
some work on Poetics 2 The latter sentence, curiously 
enough, IS met with, with slight modifications in the qiSflTSI- 
of and its example in eKrsaa«KT!a 1 Some alokas 
are quoted by nTOTOfiJ m his commentary on iJxttWtlRT 
m the name of m!TS I These seem to have been taken 
from a work on Metrics 

l. frfrprpt twn sfe vims'W': p. 4. ( fto tiro 

edition ). 

Q. H+KUI I q 1*4 41-4$- 

¥^*U4JWlc*W I I ■q sqijfanYTBi TO 

‘ q fnmnftfcrcferaT i *<14 <mui±jCJ TOto ^ 

tfer l p. 10. 

3. *TTfl£4 — 

3TTOfa.*n*rftnfafH gft4'ik>uidr- 




^whx, p. 0 (Benares Edition). 

*rraYta— 

t^rrrorpT. 5i*^f ^ nijif^tiNii: i 
n *t5 ^4 Ofttt: igftftar iprmsft in n 
^ iTT ifr ^*=jf} fatHh ffonT c-lttvt «« c*? c: 


tTT flTIPT>? iwwujl iH\ zi t 

x ?rhd cr fromt wtotht cfh: u p i »ra 
vr *tW=w n tpnrmrpnvTTj rl tt?: ii 
m c^tu m ^nf W'hw ptt cn «ro fti 
*i ifr*J pa ni t’V»t?ri{^ «q ^ p: q qfg tRtffl i 
I'jptf nr n rrox it 1 mi < • n j £ nvm ; 

TOr^ ntrpr' qufa q mr r n^Ttr^t ti 


Trorm p. 7. 
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Besides these extracts, coming down to us in the name 
of presumably taken from works now wholly lost, 

we have a well known commentary on SI£»clS*RTSJJ, the 
Praknt Grammar written in sutras by qMifc It is called 
STT t dH ^Km and is considered to be the oldest commentry 
now extant 1 


We have no direct evidence to prove or disprove that it 
was the author of n>|»tllt!lj,H who wrote the works referred 
to above Who can say if there were not several persons 
beanng the same common appellation 3 But it is not every 
person beanng a similar name who is equally famous The 
author of the strEtUfSrTtT, however, has been identified by 
somewith the writer of tgitOTetSIT Dr PiscbeH following 
Peterson 3 did not even doubt, that the two tqrotf 5 might be 
different He says— ‘ Der alteste commentator is Bhairaha, 
ein Kaschmirer, der auch Rhetor und Dichter war As far 
as we con see, their opinion seems to bare be-n based upon 
the hearsay of the Pandits Howsoever reliable their views 
maybe we would very much wish that they were backed 
by historical evidence so that they could be pronounced as 
peilectly definite But it appears at the same time simp y 
impossible to believe that such a versatile scholar as the 

author of -STWmqTt; >° ha ' c been cou,a ^ v= 

remained perfectly .die before or after the "Siting of h,s 
brilliant work on Rhctcno So, m . word, « do no. find 
ourselves » a position to pronounce any definite opinion 
cither this way or that waj 

, Piscbel a Grammat.k der Prakrit Sprschen, p 35 

3 l«t,P " 9 See atao Aufrecbls Catalogu* Cataloged 
rum and Pischrl a Rudrata p, 6 f 
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We wish very much that we could discuss thoroughly 
and examine critically the learned and interesting contents 
of the but the consideration of space does not 

permit us to enlarge upon this topic at any great length. It 
is enough to remember here that tqnnf bas divided his work 
into six or sections treating of five topics. They 

are as under — 

1. To this section 60 verses have been 
devoted. They dispose of a few general questions about 
poetry, its use, definition, etc ; 

2. This topic consists of the definitions and 
illustrations of the Figures of Speech. It is interesting to 
meet here with a few names of poets who are now wholly 
unknown. This portion covers 160 verses ; 

3. ^TTS. Here tqnTfJ discusses the demerits of poetic 
compositions in 50 verses ; 

4. Jqpifsnfo— Here he tries to settle the logical 
foundation of poetry. Really speaking, this section and the 
section following form parts of the discussions on the demerits 
of compositions Hut as Logic and Grammar appear to 
have been reigning supreme in his clays, the author was led 
to devote, unlike many others, special sections to them. 
This section has for its share 70 verses ; 

5 Here the nuthor tries to instruct the 

would he poets to take cate of and avoid the grammatical 
mistakes which are ever so prone to creep in. This section 
has 60 verses' 

i. vrrrrtf hirmelf has summed up the whole thiojj at the end 
of fcu ftsmi'v-ff — . 

ttit vrnf firifa CTT77TT rr’jf'i:! 

TurrTTT RrnrfVtf: ft 
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— His Place in the History of Sanskrit 
Poetics 

We have seen, at the very outset, in what a great 
esteem vtms has ell along been held by almost all the great 
suiters on Sanskrit Poetics He ,s found quoted in the 
works of 351 , tmpf, Siwrsn'fo, Slf5wsl«H, 

and many others of different times and divergent views 
With equal regard he has been often referred to by such 
writers of eminence as the authors of stsqjVraW, ntllMos.ltj, 
HTPIeft and others' This fact cannot but rouse n sense 
of inquisitiveness in our hearts to study the work of mHE 
as thoroughly os to find out his merits ol such a stable and 
endunng nttnction But this is not nn easy thing as it will 
necessitate a thorough review of the important AlaiakStika works 
for comparison as veil as for tracing their indebtedness 
to our poetic, an But the consideration of this topic .may 

find a fitting Place a History of Sansk.t Poetics and n 
in a paper like this All that we can do ,s to take a bn 
historical survey ol our subject and determine as correctly 
ns possible the place occupied therein by sunn ^ 

3w mrfu "** " “ 

Introduction to „ „ fcr „ d 1D Trued,'. 

renew of t a Bhlimha" in Bbandarkar 

excellent paper Sonw N « „„ Hl , WT pf San.kn, 

Commemoration Volume 

Poelica, Vot II. PP 401 — tie 

a details see Trued, a article in Indnn Antiquary, 

' vtf "jlX.ll l>9>3l “'" 1 *' , ° hl ’ , " ,ro<, ' ,e "° n ,0 
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The worship of the service of the Poetic 

Muse — has been from very early times one of the favourite 
hobbies of the Aryan people. Even the oldest attempt 
at poetry by the primeval ancestors of the human race 
the — contains many sparkling gems of genuine poetry* 

It appears that the Aryans had undoubtedly an artistic 
conception of poetry from the very beginning, for we meet 
even in the earliest poems, with expressions of such 
exquisite aesthetic charm as have been later on elaborately 
treated of in the works of Poetics as 5I3f^T?:s or figures of 
speech 1 . 

We find a treatment ofyq^i in the fggg; of g r^TT 2 , who, 
at one place, refers to a quite workable definition of this 
figure given by I gives further such divisions 

of 3q*U 4 which seem to have been the fore-runners of the 
subtle distinctions made later on. By the time of rnfafJT 
such technical words as gqifrj etc. had become 

perfectly well-established 5 . We find further a reference to 

r. See I. 124. 7 ; I. 164. so ; I. 164. 

1 r. See also I. 3 3* and jjrjiprBrra. II 2 3. 

Besides these, we may also refer to the several hjmns 
containing charming dialogues, known as hymns 

found in the See especially X. 108 ; III. 33. 

These hymns have been considered as the fore-runners 
of the Sanskrit Drama by Dr. Oldenberg and others. 

2. I.4; III. 13-18; IX. 6 

3. amn aw mrf: 1 d 5 g«i m 

*pp! 9<!«4idci«ta HT ttamik UlUbMid UT'tflwtd, g u ir fq y s farg 
wiwtoH, 1 — f^rcn;, III. *3 

4. HI. *3-18; IX. 6. 

5 See mfefVs areratrft n. 1. 55*56 ; 11. 3. 7a. 
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in the grammer of tnwrf^f 1 which, whatever their 
character, roust have had something to do with the actors. 
Further, tradition credits rnfqjft with the authorship of two 
known as and though, 

it is still an open question whether the Gramarian and the Poet 
were one and the same 3 . From the STTJcnK of 
it is evident that such a division of as had 

already come into existence*. the author of the 

*f|jrc?ft?T' on Paaint's Sutras, has fortunately lelt maayiclaes by 
which one can safely surmise that literary’ activities had been 
the characteristic of that age. He refers to one JT^PfTn^? 3 
three and two jttT^Ts 7 by name, besides many 

quotations and references of undoubted literary significance 8 . 

These early grammatical works, as we have seen above 
do net fail to make us infer that the secular literature had 
begun to thrive somewhat luxuriantly even in the early 
periods of our ancient history. We find additional svpport 
to this hypothesis from the and the *T![pqrc<T which 

r. ■ r uraJfih’ifo+Vf finjzzqvm:, IV. 3 no. ; 

STTrsiftfa:, IV. 3. in. 

s. Winlernitz . Geschichte der mdischeo Litteratur, 
Vol. III. p. 32. 

3. Dr. Feterson :J BRAS, XVII (1SS9), s'ff, J R.A.S 1S91, 
311. IT; Fischcl : ZDMG, 39. <1885)95 ff ; R.G. 
Bhar.d.irkar, JBRAS, XV/, 344 

4. m»i« nfrrrer 00 the *&. 'tfaps Pt ^ 

5. *n^rn 1 Voi # ji,p 31^ 

6. They are a imtw r. urM'nrrr and vnmfr. mrntt^qVor .11. 

P- 3*3- 

7. h m ar v t mufarr *tr#! cnrnht, 

s^y w «fer l Vof If, p. 34 and 36. 

S. Jndxn Historical Quarterly Vol II, pp. 464 —470 
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contain a very large number of highly poetic passages Some 
of these are found quoted in the later authoritative works on 
Poetics 1 

The can be considered as a both from 

its form and its matter It is deservedly called an 
Various dates have been assigned to these two epics by 
different scholars Dr Jacobi places tWHHU in the 6th 
century B C 8 The of contains a number 

of references which clearly prove the existence of literary 
activities in his days* ' 

It is not conceivable that with the writing of so much 
poetry, no speculation about the nature, function, division 
of poetry could have been going on side by side That 
we are not wrong in indulging in such an inference Can be 
clearly made out by looking into the efiT^s and JTT£ 5 Ts of 
and by the inscriptions dating 2nd century 

on wards 

1 See pp 63 125 238 and tpiournmn, IV 

2 Dr Jacobi Das Ramayana 

3 See Winternitz Geschichte der indischcn Litteratur, Bd 
111 p 369 See also ardsTTCtJ (J°Ny an d Schmidt's Edn 
P 145 f 

4 The contents of his works fully bear out the supposition 
that he tias conversant with the dicta of 

His qn»^ s are div ded iato qifs which, as required, have 
d fTerent metres in the end His fragmentary dramatic 
work is called by himself a just as his two extant 
are styled os Tliese few ponts along 

with many other minor ones, are quite significant in 
the case of a Buddhist preacher Tor details see Kane- 
Indian Antiquary 19x2 p 127 , also Winternitz— 
Geschichte der indischen Litteratur, Vol III pp 33,34 
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The inscriptions of which may be considered 

beyond doubt the earliest of snch literary inscriptions 
betray both from their form and contents their acquaintance 
with speculations on Poetics Though no work has actually 
come down to us, we can find out from the tnSTOTSt of 
HCt 3 and decidedly from tEPPtlcfST* of W 51 ? 3 ,h!,t a VHy 
large number of the writers on the subject had already 
contributed their quota for formulating regular theories of 
Poetics and Dramaturgy It is not possible to determine 
with perfect satisfaction as to which of the two— Poetics 
and Dramaturgy — preceded the other There seems 
to be, however, some probability th at the Dramaturgy 

, See Epigraph, ea Indies Vol VIII 36 The inscription 
which is most useful for our purpose rs found at 
Juoagarh and dated . S o A a It IS not only wrrlten .0 a 
poetic style of a high merit but contains many words 
and phrases which dearly belray their unmistakable 
acquaintance with some errunct works on Poetics The 
following few words may be taken by way of .penmen 

rri^s^^rnsqirRtmirfTd'ipn hum "W 
^ crc^lmwrJ-uraTOpn firavti "cfc" vmvm 
L^ndmrmrft-prstftitT fj2p3BgfP.de, -d«K 

frBBftmmwitnw Bow 

«W* ,n,b “ 

connection the Gupta Inscription, are also of grear 

, The'prmeut tear, even .hough going by the name of 
2 ^ ifce work of one man. Its 

"frequent handl,nfr snd " baodl,n P and 
contents y fitters by persons of different 

the incorporation ^ ^ Q d* f kar— Indian Antiquary 

v ^ LI K* e — -Indian Antiquary VoL XLVI 
, 'privedt— Introduction to trrn^r^ and !odr« 
Anttquarj . \ ol NLM 
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went somewhat ahead of Poetics The conception of a 
complete poetry was primarily essentially dramatic 1 and conse 
quently Rhetoric proper fell within the folds of Dramaturgy s 
But with the growth of literature, could not always 

remain subservient to drama It claimed an independent 
consideration for itself, so that in course of time it began to 
include dramas within its own folds 3 

The history of Sanskrit Poetics can, therefore, he con 
vemently studied in these three stages, viz , (1) the first stage 
when the consideration of Rhetoric fell under Dramaturgy, 
(n) the second stage when the two claimed independently 
separate considerations 4 , (in) the third stage when Dramaturgy 
came to be considered under Poetics The first stage was 
characterised by the simple and the crude speculations as is 
quite natural for a growing science at its outset The third 
stage covers the period of speculative elaboration and 
consequently of a relative perfection 5 

1 See XVI, 118 Edition) The tbeorj 

is upheld by tor in bis I 3 3° 3 2 aod 

in h»s (Chapter VI) where he says— qjrsq 

1 srfq 

i 

2 The may he taken to be, according to one of 

the four constituents of a drama It is called is said to 

have been derived from I See I 17 It is for this 

reason that ^HS, JJUs, claim only a partial treatment 

m the JfTZiraua | See XVI 

3 wflta n a i, Chapter 337 and VI 

4 See I =4 

5 Really speaking the conception of ^ may be taken to 

bo the determining factor of these various stages It was at 
first thought that complete was possible from only a 

dramatic work by way of a combined effect of di J guo sergs 
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It was id the second stsge that the real formatite work 
was undertaken and accomplished 1 This stage can be 
further considered under two sub stages the first of which had 
much to do with speculations on what is called the SQtfc 
and the second on the of poetrj It was 3TI*l*^* 

the well known poetician of Kashmir, who initiated 
and laid a firm foundation of the theory about the 3IT.JIT 
of poetry, namel} , vsjfrr i 

We ha\e no data to determine the name and time of 
the author who, for the first time, undertook a scientific 
study of the STtfa of poetry We maj, however claim 


and acting’ The even after becoming a little mere mdepen 
dently popular, could only be thought as generating the WkWTK 
of^o^andarsj and not ol TO | This explains why we miss the 
treatment of ^ in the works of and ot ^ ers 

But with the advent of the zrfh School of a new 

conception of ^ stepped in and decided the fate of th e later 
development The ^ was no mere to be theugbt of as JppS or grp^t 
by means of a dramat.c action but as z*e* t bung suggested 
primarily by the words tbcir*ehes See arf3uw*i(wt on 
dU’WHj (Chapter VI) 

i The histrionic cons:derations bad such an upperhand 
oser other elements that the ...tees in the first stage could devote 
nether time nor att ent.cn to a detailed study of I Theatrical 

managements and stage arrangements along wi.h the treatment 

of jfcn ud'rita » all their elaborately worked out details could 
neither allow them much space nor tirre for anything else It has 
been qu.te natural m the growth of e.er, science and art that 
as soon as ,t becomes liberated from a subord nate position under 
its genre, it begins to claim attent.cn from all s.des and conse- 
quently to achieve wide ram.ficat.cns Such has also been the 
case with our qn^t I 


9 
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from the evidence of the later writers of note that the great 
exponent of such rhetorical speculations was no other person 
than the great himself There is no doubt that a 

number of writers on this subject 1 preceded but perhaps 
the quality of their work as shown by the negligence shown 
to them by even the earlier writers of subsequent times, did 
*not reach a very high water-mark And it is quite natural 
We cannot expect to find that scientific treatment m the 
infancy of a subject which becomes a necessary characteristic 
of it as it gradually develops So we should not be 
wrong if, from the reverence shown to VtTtT? and negligence 
to his predecessors we were to infer that the first work on 
Poetics written on a strictly scientific plan was that of I 

He seems to have judiciously assimilated the material 
available in the writings* of his predecessors and with the 
help oi a creative gentus which he undoubtedly possessed, 
arranged them on a sound basis with due elaboration and 
fitting limitation The employment of this method has been 
in his case, as shown by the result, an unqualified success 
The views which he held, the theories which he propounded 
mostly stood the test of time and criticism to such an extent 
that the> were later on upheld by the greatest masters of the 
subject 

i xrpT? refers to TTOTTin in II 19 58 in 

[I 40 88, to STTCnvfa H 47 %Ve meet with a number 
of names which have been referred to ns h gh authorities 
on Poet cs m the i gN' - info lffT of tToTTO? | Some of 
them are thew — 8TmrfnffT, JfTfofrt and 
1 No work has come down to us under their 

names 

a xTTOtr refers to wrtg'Tpn of m 1 1 19 58, to TntfrJS 

of stmrfa to II 45, 111 to and to aa anonymous work 
cal e<lttir?to; In III 8 
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It will not be, we think, out of place to take this 
opportunity and point out the salient features of s work 
by referring to a few instances of such a nature 


The definition of poelrj ( ) has all along been 

a matter of great controversy with the writers on Sanskrit 
Poetics The easiest and the most convenient expression 
for denoting what broadly speaking t?*:* represents has beerf 
given by VTTHiJ which is I ^ 1S E lven by 

JJSHT 2 , the author of with certain qualifications 

It is m fact m these qualifications’ that the germs of diver 
genee, which different sehoots ol Poettcs show in point of 
views they propound exist 


The same observation may be made with regard to 
the divison of gtjs The Ijtp as given m nta s 

as also in the cimd <* “ re *“ “ n,,mb ' r ,*"7, 

doubles the number by assigmng them both to and m I 
But all the later poetic, ans o! note have had only three ^s 
including all the others m them’ Bn. the ft-M !*■ 

could point out that the three gms-nigT ”***- ***!* 

-were all tn all was 1 There has been no dou bt. 


3 


4 

5 

6 

7 

S 


qjT^ne^n 1 « 6 

iM6«U+I5I Chapter I 

See commentary on P 4 (Triven 

turnon) He writes thus ftte VI# > 

TO TOT etc 

enOTOTOPp a. I (Benares Edo) 


Chapter 1 

S-e Chapter 

1-3 


VIII, Chapter VIII 
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some difference of opinion 1 regarding the meaning of these 
words but as far as the comprehensiveness of the division i& 
concerned ¥JT*T1I s views has stood well 

The next thing which we are to note in this connection 
is the consideration of by I qtfrlfqi has played 

an important part in the history of Sanskrit Poetics If we 
were to take into consideration the %anous modes and forms 
which qifTtfrfi has assumed in different times, it may be said 
to have a history of its own It was indeed who 

made much of q^fq; and founded a new school 
by writing bis q^fqrxftfqcr 2 I But as for as our 
knowledge goes, jnujj has been the fust person to 
speak of qifitfq; | as treated of by «TOE[ 3 > has not 

exactly the same signification os it had with but he 

was undoubtedly the fore runner of in recognising it 

at least as a vital element of poetic compositions 4 

The few instances cited above will be, it is believed, 
sufficient to convince any intelligent person of the high 
ability and genuine originality of s expositions This 

conviction is brought home to us with greater insistence by 
__his clear statements 8 that he duly exercised his critical 
intelligence before he wrote any thing Coupled with this 
high sense of -real scholarship, he had, as is evident from 
his examples, Poetic powers of no mean order It is indeed 


1 See Chapter VIII 

2 Two Chapters of this work have been ably edited by 
Dr S K De in Calcutta Oriental Series 

3 II 85 

4 For detailed information about see the learned 

Introduction of Dr S K De to qitffu-'tflpiet j 

5 58. vi 64 
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a rate combination that a person is gifted with profound 
scholarship, sound critical acumen, and with the abilities of 
a clear-headed logician, a clever grammarian and above all 
a master poet There is no wonder, therefore, that all the 
writers on Sanskrit Poetics— including even the humble 
Writers of this humble paper — should bow dovv n their heads 
with a heart full of deep reverence and grateful appreciation 
before such an august personality 



II— SOME VARIANTS IN THE READINGS OF THE 
VAlSESIKA SOTRAS 
By Gopinath Kaviraj 


- It 15 well known that the text of the philosophical 
iflfrSs, as we find it to day, is not generally free from doubtful 
readings As regards the Njaja sotras in particular, this 
*as noticed m very early limes, and m the age of Vachaspati 
Mi Sr a I (900 A D ) they were Biread} in such a state of 
:onfu ion that he was compelled to revise them personally 
md gne publicity to the result of his revision in the form 
of a manual, called ‘ N} 5 >asucWnibandha ’ There is another 
work of a similar nature dealing with these sotras, named 
* N}a)asutroddh 3 ra,' attributed to Vachaspati Mifira II 
( 1600 A D ). If all the commentaries and glosses on 
the«e Sutras, many of which are jet unpublished, arecarefullj 
stud ed a good deal of fresh light will fall upon man} of 
the obscure questions involved and will eventuall} lead to a 
more correct determination of the sOtrns 

The Sotras of the other systems of coarse do not seem 
to have beet, so much meddled, bat eveo their it ,s doubtless 
that none of them represeot, so far as the testnal genuineness 
.s concerned, absolute purity of the original form The study 
of these sotras is likely to yield interesting results 

Some years ago 1 came in possession, for a few days 
only, of an apparently scry old manuscript (undated) of 
the Va, Septa Sutras The MS was obtained by a blend 

of m „e from a certain private collect, on at Benares- On ^ 

, The owner of the colteetion being unwilling to bare b.a 
. . . was made by me to find it out 

name disclosed, no attempt w 

10 
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careful reading of these Sutras I noticed several difference 
from the current text : (i) firstly, the readings were in several 
places different ; (ii) secondly, some of the SQtras in th« 
current editions were absent ; (iii) thirdly, some sutres not 
found in the current text were found there; and (iv) fourthly) 
in one case, what appears as a single sQtra in the current 
edition was read there as two distinct sutras. 

With these few preliminary' remarks I proceed to note 
the differences, taking the Gujarati Edition {published in 19131 
of the Vaige^ika SQtras as standard for purposes of refereSCCi 
CHAPTER L 
Ahmka (i) 

Sutra 16— snmrot 

*Fcr « 

„ 17— + 4 i 

„ 19— 7TOT rjq: t 

„ 20— to? i 
„ 21— n S^TCJTq; 1 

„ 24— TO^T** 1 

„ 25— (a) BWT I 

tb) ssjsrremnfcpqimsr i 

This sntra (no- 25) is counted in the MS as two ^separate 
sGtras, viz (a) and (b), as shown above. 

Sntra 30— TOimn. I 

The sotra, no. 25, being split up as two *<ntras, the 
total number of the sQtms in this section comes up to 32, 
rather than 31, as ia the printed text. 

Ahnika (ti) 

l — nmjninirTT, etc. 

5 — + + +*«?«{ « ^raFJj 5i ftfrin i 
9 — *sp i< omitted. 


Satra 
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After the last satra in the printed teat, i. e. after the 
17th sutra, there appears a unique satra in the MS, virr. 
* 3 Wsfarrcj Jjrj: | 

CHAPTER H. 

Ahnika (i) 

Sutra l.— sRnj) i 
„ 6-— + +5^IT+ + 

i, 7.~%zm 

i. 9-— ?tf^ET I 

„ 10.— + + 

>. h —> m^rcrafiH fawn i 

„ 15— tCTtjSRPCT srimjtnrtrrri i 

re fei si fieri 

„ 30 — Absent from the manuscript. 

Ahnika (ii' 

Sotra l— 

„ 19 — f 

CHAPTER III. 

Ahnika (i) 

Satra 1— + 

t 

Ahnika (n) 

„ 3 — + +«WS*FI:I ^ 

„ 10 — tr<£ ?£ + + 

^ g ’ is omit«3 front the MS. 

„ 21— ^nCTBIffP^ 1 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Ahnika (i) 

Sotra 11.— + -f^n^Torfcrr | 

„ 13. {- +^^31 y W + + 

Before the 7th sotra of this section, as arranged in the 
printed edition, there appears to have been another sutra 
which has now disappeared. It is quoted by UAdyotaka* 1 
in his NySyavSrtika (Denares Edition, p. 231) as— 
“ SISRSBpilciTtq RWKmsgiafSai ” I This sotra is quote! 
by Purijar5ja m his Commentary on the Vakyapadly* 
( Vol, II, p. 180), along with, and in succession of, what 
now appears ns the 6th Sutra of the current text. Hts 
reading however is—' l” 

Ahnika (it) 

Sotra 1.-33+ +faf£rai* I 

mffcr i 

The reading fqej: qsrpTf is known to Sankara MiSra, but it 
is absent from the current text. Perhaps the sQtra rjiftni 
etc. actually existed in the earlier SatrapUba, for it is referred 
to in the UpaskSra and appears in this MS It seems to 
have been removed by the editors, as it is found to be 
identical with theNjaya Sotra 2.1.28. 

* CHAPTER V. 

Ahnika (i) 

Sotra 9.— + + 

» 10.— + +iftftfcrcfr: | , 

„ n — + -ungwt ( ? ) srrnnTTcT^ I 

„ 13.— mrcmift + + 
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Ahnika (i») 

Sotra 16 — + 4-4* 1 

^mTir^rt^nr stjnanan (^) i 
This last one is an additional Sutra, altogether 
new*, but the reading is evidently corrupt 
Stttra 25 — + + + 

CHAPTER VI 

Ahnika (i) 

Sotra 2—+ 4- ^ 

5 — 4* 4* SRRPT^? | ITO!J5nH I 
, 12 — nftn suffers + + + 

„ 14 — This does not appear in the MS 
Ahnika (i i) 

Siltra » — + + + fim& I 
fSWsratursw I 
fasrit msfcnmra i 

CHAPTER VII 
Ahnika (i) 

Sutra 2 — 4- 4- 4- 5lf^tFTT I 
15 — 4* 4* + + I 

17—4- + + 

s> 21 — does not occur 

Ahnika (ti) 

S Q tra 12 This Sutra is absent from the MS 

„ 21 — utE^^rcnww 4- + 

„ 22 — rFnjfrjC^T^ V t>4 | m <($ J 
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Sotra 23 — etc (The first phrase 
is lacking in the Ms). 

Sutras 24 — 25. — These sQtras do not appear in the MS. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Ahnika (»;. 

SGtra 9. — i 

^ ^ 0$ I 

Ahmka (i). 

.» 2 + + 

» 5 + + g| 

t 

/ 

CHAPTER IX. 

Ahmka (0. 

Sutra 7 — + + I 

„ 12 — The word is omitted. 

Ahnika (li). 

it 4 — is omitted. 

» 10 — ' omitted. 

CHAPTER X 

Ahmka (»i). 

After the 8th and the 9th sfltras occurs : SIWjjsjferiJt 
| This sQtro is also quoted by Sridhara in the 
NyajakandaK, p. 216. 



ni history akd bibliography^ of 

nyaya vaisesika literature 

Br Gopmatb Katieaj 
( Continued from Vol V, p 1G-’ ) 

The Deccam School 


I — Chennu Shaffa 

Chennu Bhatln, the author of a Commentary, perhaps 
the earliest jet extant, on TarkabhK’i ( tCSHIUIUTtffa'ET ), 
,s known to have been a native of Southern India From the 
colophon of this Commentary • it appears that he a as the 
son of oneSabaja Sarvajna Vi.nu that he had an elder 
brother named Sarvajna and that h,s patron was Maharaja 
Hanhara, assuredlv identical with the famous long Hanhant 
II of Vijayanaganv (MOO A D ) 

This Sarvajia Visou was perhaps the same scholar 

whom the younger Midhava (SA) an a s son, mentions as the 

t cr- 01 and as his own guru in the beginning of 
son of S^rngap »nt amt as ms « *> 

his Sarvadartana S.mgrabs (verse 2) and to whom bajmna 

refers as .he author of Vlv arae.vvamn. in h,s F.nk.r. 

Whether Sar^J, a Mice was the name which Vidysnrtha. 

. , . , -rr"\ of VidvSranja and S ij-aoa, bore 

the chief guru ( > } 

, sfn 

. * rs, fnfJrjna n€*trnawrmflT a^'ntru-.vrr 

ir' ZVixn 

WTO l Aufrecht OM Caulogue, p eras 
1 See ladian Antiquary 191A P. »■ 
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before his renunciation ol the world is a question to which 
I am not in a position to offer any decisive reply with the 
data at present available to me*. But the fact that the 
invocatory verse — ij^T: &c — found in many 
of Sayana’s and Vidyaraoya’s worlr? occurs also in Chennu s 
Commentary, would appear to indicate that all these three 
scholars were disciples of one nnd the same spiritual 
preceptor, named Vidyatlrtha ; and the fact of Saysna’s 
quoting Sahaja Sarvojna Visnu by name tends in my 
opinion against the possibility of identifying him. with 
Vidyatlrtha. 

Among the authors quoted in the Tarkabh2?a- 
prakasika (e. g. Udayana, Kandallkara, Mapdana MiSra, 
V.lchaspati MiSra, VaradarSja, Vsdlndra and SshkanSlha) 
Varadaraja may be taken to be the author of TSrkikarakja 
and V.ldmdra identical with the teacher of BhaRa Rflghav*. 

II, — Mahlldtva PuntitmJcar. 

The most prominent student of Nyaya Vaitfe^kn philo- 
sophy at Benares towards the end of the 17th Century was 
& Deccani Brlhmaoa, by name Mah.ldeva, of the Punt.lmknr 
family. He bad been a pupil of Srlk&otha Dlkshita and on 
his death succeeded him as one of the leading pandits of the 
city. But the chief little to his place in the history of the 
literature consists in his successful attempt at rescuing 
Gbavlnanda’s works from the unmerited obloquy into which 
they bad fallen, by subjecting them to a critical analysis and 
Vninging tnrt iberr real worth. 


. Reference may bo^rrer be m»de In this connection to 
tfc* »T uminating paper on «• 5f»r!V&vieh<rya and hT* ynungcr 
beoth-ri" by Rao Dahriur R. Narjmmhachar in the Indian 
Antiquary, 191 6, pp. 
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Mahadeva was the son o( Mnkunda*, himself a learned 
man, being the master of the set systems of recognised 

• Here is a geneaological table of Mahadeva s family which 
I have secured through the good offices of Pandit Mufcunda 
!§iitri of Benares, a descendant of the author 
Nilakantha Pant 

I 

Balo Pant 

Timaji or Tryambaka Pant 

Ananta Pant Author of 


(a) Vyangyartha Kaumudi, 
compostd in 1646 A D 

(ft) Commentary on Rasaman 
tan composed in 1653 
A D for Chandrabbanu 

(c) Prose \ersion ofMudra- 
nk asa 


Mukunda Pant, author of Satpadya 
| muktlval 

Mahadeva Pant 

Sambhu Pant 

1 


I 

GancSa Pa it 

Soiia N.tha Pant 
Mukunda Pant 

l i 

Gangadhara Mahadeva 

G'n<-<a 


1 

Govmda Pant 

He acquired lands in 1730 6aka 
or ieo8 A.D 


ViivanStha 

-J — 'da Gopnatha Dtmodara. 

Mukunda Gangadbara, v 

11 
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orthodox philosophy ( ). He was a 
devotee of Siva, and like his tutor Srikantha, of the goddess 
SiddheSvati*. 

Mahadeva’s time is known for certain. Among MSS 
himself for his own use — and the number of such MSS is ® 
legion— I have found dstes ranging from Samvat 1727 ( = 
1670 A. D.) to Samvat 1753 (=1696 A. D.). I place 
Mahadeva therefore in the second half of the 17th century. 

From an entry m one of his MSS it appears that 
Mahadeva once went to Nadia on tour either in search of 
MSS or on invitation to attend some meeting of the pandits. 
He was in close touch with the scholars of Bengal whose 
learning he deeply appreciated. 

His own works are • 

A. Commentaries on 

(a) Bhavananda’s 

i. DldhnigftiJharthaprakaSiks ) 

This book was intended to defend Bhavananda 

• The goddess Siddhesvarl whose temple is in the city in 
the quarter known after her name is an old df ity of Benares, of 
whom mention is found in the Kasi Khaniia. It has been regu- 
larly uorshipjed by the family of the Maunins for the last 7 or 8 
generations. The imige is now mutilated. Long ago it was 
proposed to replace it by a new image and so an image was 
made and arrangements were made to set it up with due cere- 
mony for worship. But it is said that the goddess appeared in 
b vision and foibide such a procedure. The old image continued 
to be worshipped as usual. The new one is now to be found 
outside in a corner on the verandah. The following dhyflna will 
serve as a good description of the goddess : 

t'.K'<rr?fr «5tfee nremai ®t r ufifon j 
rr\d qraq-di p 
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from the attacks of the Bengali pandits to which 
he had been exposed*. 

H. Didhitigu<Jbarthaprak5sik2 

Both these are commentaries on one and the same 
work, one a big and the other a short one 
Mabadeva bimself states in the beginning of bis 
Sarvopakgnru that he wrote two distinct com- 
mentaries on the BhavanandJ, of which one, being 
overjaid with technical minutas was intended for 
the critical student c of philosophy, while the other 
was to serve for the beginner as a general intro 
ductron to the subject t 
(b) LaugSkji Bbgskaras 
i. Padarthapraka^a 

B (a ) It is an origi tal treatise dealing with 

the main topics ol NyJja, containing as the 
author says an essence of the whole philosophy. 

(b) Igvaravada 

(c) Navyanuraitiparamarsayoh Karyaklranabhavs 

vichata 

( d ) SadrSyavada 

% spustrstr fasT?’! snrftjtsn®sf ? 7 11 7 irftjaiTtsjrra: i 

( Beginning of Bbavunandt prakasa ) 

Towards the close of Sarvoplkjn .> Mahideva calls the 
Prrtita and the hwntubhi h» twi soas. aid the Saroopaloi. 
rtm h«s daughter, begotten by bi« spiritual wife BudJM . sn TO* 

■fttaA a »m«mn 3 reif<nt* > afeif'TOitftrii «rerm. it 
t ft*W « ra * ‘" n 1 
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III Ntirayaya Tirtha 

Among Sacmyasins there must be a very few in mimbe* 
who would feel inclined to give their time and energies to the 
task of elucidating the dualistic doctrines of Nyaya VaiSesik* 
Any work, supposed to aim a blow at the Vedantic position, 
Would be simply revolting m their eyes Far from eucourag 
mg such a work by writing commentaries upon it, they would 
not tolerate its existence But Bbikyu NSrayana Tirtha 
was a notable exception to this role Not only was he 
passively tolerant, with catholic indifference to all which did 
not concern him, but he wrote commentaries on three of the 
most popular and standard Ny2ya works — 

fa) Udayana s 

l Kusumanjali KankSs 

There is an incomplete MS of this Commentary m 
the Government Sanskrit Library, Benares, where in the 
colophon at the end of Stav&kn 3 the author is called 

hjtcsi eftBRMiwrt (Foi iso » 

(b) Raghunatha’s 

l Tattavachinl imnmdldbiti 

(c) ViSvamthas 

i BhS'Sparichchheda 

N any an a says in his Saokhya Chandnki * that be was 
• See \cr»c i at the begin n ng- 

wFrre\aT^nTrq busitoim fqmfa ppn sr> n 
a atso his Vedintavtbhi\ana with (Sinkhya Cbandrika, Ben 
Sk Senes, No 9, p 1 ) Commentary' and Bhakti Cbandnka ( Mss 
belonging to Government Sanskr t Library, Benaras ) 
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the pupil of Vasudeva Tirtha and disciple o! Rtnagovinda 
Ttrtha. And he seems to have been the teacher o! the 
famous Brahmananda Sarasvat!, usually nailed by the name 
of Gau«a Brahmananda (to distinguish him from another 
Brahmananda who commented on the Par.bhasendu &Uiara, 
author of a series of very learned Vedant.c works .ncludiog 
Commentaries on MadhusQdana Sar.sv.ti a (a) Adv.lt. 
Siddni and (b) S.ddhtntataitvabindo. This is appare 
from Brahmananda's own confession in the a ov 
taries *. 

NSrayana's age ,s not known for certain. The only 

thing that can be said is that he was later than the middle 

o^the 17th Century, the time cl Vitvana.ha, on whose work 
he commented. 

, r tii.n 1 701 A. D. ( 1758 Sam), the 
He must be earlier than 1 /ui ' . 

Government Sanskrit Library, Ben 


• Thus In his 

(a) Laghu Chandnki, com 


the AdvaiU Siddhi : 


(b) 


.roras nftwr ■ 

^ Intro Verse a Ad.aita ManJ.rt Ed., p. t. 

ntmrrmniftupii oCTTsrm*s>tra; I 

Nyayaratosvati- Com. on the Siddhaolabindo. 

’^SZCv.^Adeai.r M.Herr Ed c .... 
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iFV — Konda Bhaffa > 

Kontja Bbatfa/son of Kaftgoji Bhaua and nephew of 
Bhattoji DJk^itft, js better remembered for his works on 
Grammar, especially for his Vaiyakarana SiddhantabhO?ap&*> 
than for any treatises on philosophy, pure and simple. He 
was in a family of famous grammarians of Benares. His 
unde Bhattoji Dikshitaf, the author of Siddhantakaumud?, 
foabdakaustubha, Manorama, &c was a grammarian of the 
highest order, (besides being an authority in Smrti and 
Vedanta) whose works in this branch of literature are still 
among the noblest in the field. His father Rangoji, however, 
does not seem to have been a grammarian at all. He was 
r Vedantist, being the author of two interesting works on 
the subject, viz. Advaitachintamaiu and AdvaitaSastte- 

saroddharaj. 

To Nyaya VaiSe$ika Literature Konda Bhaua seldom 
devoted his labours. We know however of three works 

• It is said in extenuation of the many defects of this work 
that it was composed by the author at the early age of 23 and 
was not subsequently revised. 

f It appears that Bhat(oji became a diksita, probably the 
first dik?ita in the family, by initiating himself into the mysteries 
of the agmhotra ceremony and that his descendants (e.g, his son 
Bhacu dik*ita and grjndson of Hari dik«ita) inherited the title 
as a matter of pure legacy. Hu brother Rangoji or his nephew 
Konda are not known by that title The name Rangoji Dik$'ta, 
as used in Dr. Belvalkar’s “Systems of Sanskrit Grammar" 
seems therefore to be a slip. 

$ Cf Aufrecht, Cat. Cat., 1 , p. 489 Both these works exist 
in the Lbrary of P«miit Mukunda £>JstrS, The former has 
been published in the Government Sanskrit Library Series, 
Benares. The second work is incomplete, being confined to one 
chapter only. 
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coming from h.s pen os contrlbut.ve to this philosophy All 
these ore of an elementary character and obviously intended 
for beginners 

B (a)atfeft<? 

A MS of this exists m the Government Sanskrit Library, 
Benares It was written at the instance of Eaji Ira a ra , 
and coma, ns the following references 3b 

^ 4b- M> 6b ° 

srara? 9a' piiBTUrifrrs; »*>• ' ' 

JSTllaM** 

(by his father) 26b', 13 and ‘ h,s 

work) 26a 1 , 

tbj q^nnn This ,s published In the Benares Sanslrr,, 
Senes and requ res no notice to be token in this pl.ee 


(C) error t This is r ' ,crre ‘ i 10 (b) 


r Krwi Dhafla At it 

, ♦ rtf Benares, being the son of Rartga 
He was a resident ,„ a younger brother of 

ndha and Kamol.t P»P [or ih- following noils 

Nlrljaoa Bba^a H e 1S — — 


• cf Hall p 79 
t cf If alt p 78 

J 1 examined 


Ms of Kroa »* 


1 f., n r Gop,lodliaerroo'e Goheef on 

(fols a 6 unknown to Auliici n ^ ^ work the author speaka 

In the ard introductory R („ot rsghinllt-a 

of h 1 parrots whom I « o: ""' _ ,„ d K ama'i *• ntfeady dead 

as n Aufrrrhl Cot Cat I r . ,r„ j pd spur sftlST 

cTTr-ee Co, P - 
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A Commentaries on 
(e) Jagadtea’s 

i Commentary on Chintamamdldhiti 

sfbnSifqtjft or nsijqt). 

and (b) Gadadharas 

l. Commentary on Chmtamapididhiti 

( =*Klfa*rn 

and u. £aktivada 
VI — JUadhava Dtva 

Madhava Deva was the son of Lalc^mana Deva and 
grandson of Msdhava Deva of Dhaia-firapum* on the bank 
of the Godavari He was himself a man of Benares where 
he had been living for a long time past From the intro- 
ductory verges of the Tatkabha^asaramanjau it, appears 
that he read with his own father Laksmapa His works, 
only two in number within our present knowledge, were 
written at Benares and held m high esteem among the 
local Pandits ( “ Wtsft qfq^rT faoTCPt” ) 

His works are 

A Commentary on 

(a) Ke^ava Micros 

i TaiV.nl ha^a ( or fltR- 

SJTRT ), where the following are referred 
to , qfchrrei fols 7a B , 13b*, 15a r , 18 T , 
20a 3 , 23a®, 24a 7 34b®, 38a®, 43b 4 , 44b T s 
46b 1 3 , 4hb 8 49a T , sfiereVimjatr — f ol 
45a 8 , fols 34b\ 38b®, 43b», 

* Not Dh'irfi, or modern Dhar, as supposed by Mr A V 
Kathavato in his Report (1891 95) p 15 Dh«rs is a town in 
Central lnd a, whereas Dbsrssurapura is farther South, in the 
Deccan, on the bank of the Godivarl. 
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45a' 2 , fo1 16 "' • - 

fols lib', 30b»°", 45b" , 48 b 10 ; 

^fll& 45a*. 46a' , uforamutr 50b=* 
and53H£rai*> I 

01 the earlier commentators Gaurikanta has been most 
severely treated 


(b) 


Raghunatha s 

l Tattvacbintamamdidhiti, A part o t is 

work, dealing with the import of the particle 
was known to Hultzsch, No 1 , 

II, p 133 


(b) Raraachandra’s 

, Commentary on Gunoktranavalt, known a" 
Gunarrhasya ( “ Jjtrtnppra'mi ’)“■ 
Hall, p 67 or iJtrltdTTJratt »" > n 5l, tra, 
14531 

(a) =Wlt Thrs « the earher work of Madhava 
(mentioned ,n T.rk.bhas „5ramaf,]ar, on 
fola 29* 44 a", 50n"’l and merits appreciation 
It was written at Triporanrajanagera, or 
Benares Trom the fact that Mldhav* names 
Rudrn Bhatt.cbrrya and BhattOf. D.k.t.a he 
■ could not have bred earher than the middle 
of the 17th century , and the eats.enee of a 
copy of N>r>.s >m ■» the Indta Office Lrbrary, 
transcribed ,n Sam 1767 ( 1710 A D ) famishes 
the posterior lrnr.t of his ace fn all pro 
babrht, therafore I e belonged >o the latter 

part of the 17t b centn r) 

■ -r. r„l.o. rt^r m the MS . not ye- numbered, which ha. 

tus, JZJX* 'he <— »"*" . 

12 
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VII — / irnt trija Adhrarmdra 

As the author of Vet! intaparibhiKi Dharmaraja’s 
reputation stands high among modern students of philosophy » 
his N> ty a works have b»en forgotten and are now generally 
unknown But it was for these works that he seems to have 
been remembered m his life time 

He was an inhabitant of the village of KandaramSmkya 
and was the son of one T/ivedinir tyapa Yajvan of the 
Kaundmjft family* He is known to have been the pupil 
of Pandit Vcthatanatha of Velangutji, a Village which 
Mr Burnell t locates in the Kumbhakomm Taluk of the 
Tanjore District Dlnrmrvja mentions his Paramagurus 
name to be N^imha Yati who raij be tentatively identified 
with tbe author of BhedddhiUara (1547 AD) R'ima 
kr?na, Dharmar ija’s son, refers to Nrstmha in his Sikhlmom 
The time of Dharmaraja falls therefore somewhere about the 
middle of the 17th Century 

In the introductory verses of the Vedmtapanbhilsi 
Dharmaraja speaks of his two Nyaya treatises, both 
commentaries, named below 
A — (a) On Safiadbara ■= 

i Njayasiddhanta dipaj ( a copy of this 


•Burnell Tanjore Catalogue p 115 b 

t lb d p 901 But Mabimahf'p dhvuya Kr*nanatha 
NySyapanchanana in l is commentary on the Ved.intapanbbasa 
(pp 3 4) speaks of Vclangudi to be a village on the bank, of the 
Narmada I leave the point open for discussion by men more 
competent to deal w th quest 00s of South Ind an b ograpby 

$2PKT ifa | This along with the 

1 ae following ( qarrf^T S*n?.3T HTT ), does not occur 

in the current texts The latter commentary is called 
(see Hultzsch, No 1 152) 
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work exists in the Tanjore collection (vide 
Burnell, p 119 b) 


and (b) On Gangesa’s 

t Tattvachmtamani ( )> where he 
claims to have overthrown the views of ten 
previous commentaries Thu seems however 
to be an idle vaunt* 


VIH —Jtamakrfna Adhiarm 

Dharmaraja s son Ramakrsna was the author of a 
Commentary, known as rrrra twrafoj, on Ruchidatt. s 
TatUach.ntaman.praUa5.1- Th,s is the only work on Nyaya 
from Rrtmakrsna’s pen From his commentary C 

) on his fathers Vedantapar.bha«a it appears 
that Rjmakrsna was higt.lv proficient ,n the New Login of 
Eastern India and that h.s training was more on the line of . 
controvcrsian than on pure Opamsha lie loret 


- There is a commentary of this name on .he T.ttvachintimam- 
prakisa, Cf "A inenmat Ca.a.ogue or M-s by Rapgaebarya 
Kuppu Svami Sistri, Vol i p, 79a (R '' c> ->7 

t Burneu, p « >5 b , , , 

. ,^^ 15 -olirv O' Sad*na id» s Vedanta 
♦ He also wrote a omcnenliry 


s4ra 



IV. — AN ATTEMPT TO ARRIVE AT THE 
CORRECT MEANING OF SOME 
OBSCURE VEDIC WORDS 
BY SlTARAM JOSHI 


X. ?itntrc<is.( 2i<n^aRiO 

R V I. 1.7 . 

This word is found in the Rgveda °" ly lb ™ e ’ and 

and again in each of the * lcce „f a., the 

VII 15 15*. It beats tne same s 5eItse It is 

three places, and, obviouslj, is use ^ w d „ el i or t o 
a compound formed from t e to _ apsgl^ 3 ) « 

wear, as Indian scholars . a e . ^ ^ h „ e „ 

Irom ‘ \as to shine as Students and Momer 

(see Macdonell'sVedic Grammar ^ ^ ^ („*) 

William's Lexiconl, b> . an d haung for its 

termination or 3. ‘"L^the form ‘ 

preha (gtprt) the word ^ firs , syllable 

is a vocative hiving the a ^ scholars would be ‘one 
Its meaning according to " %earS or covers the night’, 
who dwells at night, or one ' v Sijana and the 

(*lifl RWBB ^r,Tfr.Ts 'onesh,mn S ,n the 
Western scholars- would take 

darkness ' c0 p U hm e compound ( rftu«W ) 

SSyanat takes it as ^ He sajs that the word 

7 i^rrr^-. vo>. ^ ^ 4 / 7 

t S.yaija'a Commentary 
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far a day ( qr 5 * ) Stjana seems to regard 

this compound word similar m form to the two ttords ‘dosu 
and Vastoli 1 ( efr'TnTC'ft * ), which are frequently used m the 
Rgveda, not us ft compound as the Pndn text will show 
but separately though simultaneously, ‘ do>»' standing for 
night and * vastoh for day 

Tor the accent of the word ‘^pfrq^cT^’ Ssyana maintains 
it by applying to it Pigint s Sutra “ tTTO&r3iqr^qai Ttts 
Sutra says that the * KSrtakauyapadi ' is a collection of 
words beginning w r ith the compound word ‘Kartakaujapa 
and whenever they are used as a copulative 
compound (g?gCTlT9) their first word assumes its 

natural accent ( qqi 5*5 tjefq^ )t As Sayana 

takes this word as a copulative compound, its 

brst word 1 dosa must have its natural accent on the 
second syllable, which is not to be found here Here the 
accent is on the first, which fact clearly indicates that the 
form , is a vocative X This is one of the many 

slips in Sayan d s commentary on I he Rigveda 

In Rg V VII 15 15 we find his interpretation 

of the word as * The reason for this 

is quite clear In VII 15 15 we come across the 

word after ‘^inT^cTr How could 

he possibly translate both the words to mean the 
same thing ? To avoid this tautology, he was obliged to take 
‘was meaning * The question arises — how 

could Sayana not make out his own mistake m 

the two previous passages ? He must have held the firm 

* Vide R V I 104 1 , 179 1 V 32 1 1 VI 5 * , 39 3 , 
VII x 6, VIII 3521 , X 404 
t See S K 3771 Sutra 
X PI91D1 VI 1 198 3imfisf«qa 
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opinion that there ,s hardly any difference between 
‘tmtrt’and'qBn:’ « he must have mistaken one word 
for the other But it is not likely that he would 
identify qqg- and TO* • In the passages occurring m the 
erst and fourth Mandate, though there are words like 
f^f^qand wfetfl, they will not lead to absurdity . 

* -fl' l | ' - 1 i'l 1 ' be translated or interpreted as night an y 
They would mean ‘every day in the morning and 
evening’ as some of the Western scholars have tried to pom 
out in order to defend Sayanft I admit this situation 
I hold that if the Vedic poets really intended that meaning 
lor they would not have ,n any case nsed ,t as 

we see it in VII 15 15 with its sinonym 

♦cOntTv This single instance is quite 
giving rise to mere tautology mis su & . n(lcd 

“ . . ,L B a .u. Vedic poets never intended 

sufficient to point out that the e y 

that meaning for the word 

reasons to show that 

Moreover there are or V1CB vet sa 

‘ <jl<n sreir - wdl never mean day *»1"E 

Firstly, Saunas s t.temenHh«^.ste Stan 

lack, jujj port We never co ^ ^ (he who l £ of the 

word ns • SH3T ’ standing ^ , lwlJS m-et with 

Bgveda Secondly, mstea ^ ? ^ s , a< . bj s „, t 

• tTFll ’ which means a day Nlghantu 

with qt-tT, and some ,meS_.udep=ndeu.Vfs _ ^ ^ ^ 
tells us that the word for a V ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
Thirdly, we do not even s(tnd slJc bv s ,de b-cause 

used in a compound thoug ^ once mee t with the 
PailapStha separates 1 em j, y jjj 49 4, which is used 
sing of rrcuT 1 ' ’I'HI clearly indicating 

with the genet, >e ^ ^ „ . verba. one ( ) 

that the termination e ^ ^ according to Panini I 1 2 15, 
and is subjective ( tf’tK ) 
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the compound of the two words 's impossible In case of 

* * the word * ^Ttjf ’ being indeclinable, Pan mi s 
rule is not violate! Besides, the Vedic words are not bound 
b) Pamm s rules as the famous saying lays down— 

So the instance of ^fijr 5-TCcir goes to 
confirm our statement that ‘ ’ is farmed from the root 

• \as bv the addition of 

The two words ‘ ' and 4 1 are always used 

separately as we have pointed out above, often with, 
and sometimes without, the intervention of any word or 
words Each of them is used independently also without 
being accompanied by the other Once the word * srnr ’ 
i, found in pi iral as in R V I 179 1 , there is found 
also the repetition ( ) of the word 1 q*?r} * “S •» 

compound of ‘ sr^r ’ an 1 in R V X 00 103 but 

no such use is found of ‘sn^rr 

We ma\ call here o her commentators for the support 
of out statement This vcr\ standi of Rgveda I 1 7, 
occurs in Vnjnsaneyi Svmhitt III 22 where Uvafa and 
Mah dh&n, the well known Commentators of that text, 
interpret the word as g ‘^TTlT^cT* Tlfa- 

HffT 1 TB fa Tift) ^[301 ^TTfTPTT STlTp-Tq 

i e i he word «' a vocative ‘do?a 

is a svno >m of n gin aid the root * v»s ’ r to dwell one 
who is hxlitnated to dwell nt mqht is do ’ivastnr ' mil the 
same add ressc 1, is Uvatn, for the suj port of his 

statement cifts in sacerdotal q lotation as "sjiq} £ ^ ' 

FSWTO ?l) Ttfil 'aRnsi’ SftT 

STTJTC ^nr^TfePr This legend shows that 
there ts no necessitv of cmj-etunng the meaning of ‘shining 
for the root * us * where wr ran do verv well with the usual 
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meaning of * dwelling ’ Mahidhara also says the same thing 
b> adding to it “^FTT SRlf?! 

Jm3c^t^>TOimcnfir ^TTTTOS.” 

Oldenberg has very well pointed out that the authors 
of Afvalayana Srauta SQtra and Saohhajana Grhja Sutra* 
use this word clearly as a vocative ASvalayana, while 
addressing Agm, uses this epithet and instructs how to 
address him in the morning and in the evening He sa) s 

WPt tinTTCHn: I *lft VltFreFlH: *5nsfit > 

A. S S III 12 4 , Oldenberg, in bis comment on this 
word m S B E XLVI, p 4, admits that he takes the 
word as a vocative, bat does not feel sure °f bis position 
Let as quote the note here folly ‘1 have trans ate , 
star' as a vocative, which, as is rendered very P'° table by the 
accent, was also the opinion ol the dieskeuests of the 

Samhita test The author ol the sacrificial formula wh ch 

is given id ASval Siau III 12 4 and Sankb G,h V S4 

evidently understood the word l. « • . „ 

Agnus involved as D^as sh , mng JD the mom 

shmuig in the darkness waning of the word 

tng That this maj indeed bo th ^ ^ b 
is shown by Rgved. HI ^ rf n , ghts (K „ p5m „ 

' Ksapam V.sta the £ e BrOT „ berE „ is Beitrage 

gen plur , not sing as Bar ^ 

XV, 205 tikes >•> 

in whej, mie form of do ^ art dmrti 

•JW or l f„ m r ih, opinion of OM . oU 

from Otnot'KH. u7 ' note 3 ) , n d K. F. 

(Der Accusatmn «* Beitrace MV I& 3 > who give to 
Johansson (Bezzenbcrgen s ^ a, 

doi3ra$lar the mtantnq ‘‘ n 
• A S s in 1=4- 


s G s V 54 
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This translation i try xctll suits all Rgvtda passages which 
the word occurs If this opinion is accepted , dosavastar t try 
probably ought to be written and accented as two independent 
words, dot s vastar See M Mailer, Physical Religion, P 173 etc 

We have already shown the absurdity of his statement 
in the underlined passages as the accent would not allow 
us to do so, moreover mRV VII 15 15 there is clear 
repetition and the word * vastar is never used independently 
lor ‘ a day ’ 

Griffith translates this word ‘ do^vastar as a dispeller 
of night He does not seem to prefer this meaning of 
‘shining* or his own meaning ‘ dispell er of night* in the rest 
of the two passages There he renders them by ‘eve and 
morning* So m VII 15 15 he is obliged to translate 

the word « ’ by ‘day and night' The word 

‘do<i* may mein * the eve but the word 1 docs 

not nnd * » never means • Iho morning * Moreover 

the accent is to be ignored Cven then there is hardly any 
difference in meaning between ‘ mom and eve * and 1 day 
and night to use both of which will mean’pure tautology 

Pamm’s DhUup’Uha does not give the meaning 
‘to shine* for ‘vas It gives only two meanings ‘ t 
crTStJTT^ and ‘a?I» faqm j Macdon*)l in his Vedic 
Grammar for Students cnltsts this root meaning * to 
shine , the forms of which are very similar to those of 

* t Prnn * As the Indian Scholars were never aware 
of this meaning ihry have always taken 'vas* as meintnp 

• to wear or ‘to dwell as we have shown above 
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enounced ns ayi or vice 
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Cp. LJvnti. 


Visarjnnlya 
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Certain objections ngninst the 
tf itching of phonetics and their 
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HL SANDHI OB EUPHONIC COMBINATION. 
Introductory : 


■( aw }) 



In cose of ro-tlescpnce of n nuealiz* d Gp. XIII. 26 IV. 61 X. II I. 69 

vowel with another vowel the uCp» Whitney) 

result is also nusnl. ... ■ 
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. Final vowels 


( IDS ) 



Irregular combination of final a, a 
with initial i into at, with 
initial il into au, with initial 

o into o, or with initial e into e II, 71,73 IV. 64,66,57 Cp. X. 14 III. 52 



'Combination of final «, .r with 82 , v d8 Cp , X . 8 ,9 Cp. III. » 

initial r "* 

„ II. G4 

Exceptions 
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Exception 

Final vowels not liable to combi- 
nation • 



VI. an index TO THE RAMAYANA. 

(Continued from Vol VI.) 

By Manmatha Nath Ray. 


G AVAYA— The Vansra chief *ho paftook in the • 
tion ceremony of Sugrlva (IV. 26 35, 

richly furnished house in Kiskindhs ( ■ ' 39 

^*4= Supplied Sugr '--"^Lrht search of 
23). Sugrlva wanted to send him h ente red (he 

Stt5 (IV. 41 3). Having ran-sacked the V j ^ ^ ^ 
Rksa cave along with Hanumsn in by Rsma 

1—8). Appointed leader of the espei i ^ Fought at 
(VI. 4. 15). flairfl tt5RWl : < 39 _ 40) Ran about 

the south gate under Aug»d» ( • ^ 31). Attacked 

here tind there defending the arm7 ssb]ell ( vi- 59. 42 — 43). 
Ravaija with huge stones ut ^ Q n t fc e occasion of 
Wounded by Indrajit (VI- 7 th0 Western seas 

Rama’s coronation fetched to j, e ip Rama (VII 36 48) 

(VI. 128 55). Created by the 8° ^ pjrtook . th „ 

GAVAK54-The Va ""‘ , v . 26 35). Lalsmana 

coronation ceremony of “ S ' ,, in Kiskindba (IV 33. 9). 

passed by his richly furmshe In response to 

Lord of the Go-lSuB”' 35 rf V5n „as (IV. 39. 19). 
Sugttva's call supplied 10 [b(; S()olh search of Slta 

Sugrlva wanted to W’ 4 '”” Ved ,he V.udhyas, entered the 
(IV. 41.3). Having “ " water (IV 50 1 S). n 

Rksa cave in search tb . t be could jump a0 

reply to Augada’s * PP “ luted leader of rhe expeditionary 
Yoiauas (IV. 65. 3). 4 . 1S ). The lord of the 

io'i to the eolith by Kim 32 _ M) . Fought 
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fct the south gate under Afcgada (VI. 41. 39 — 40). 

SgrafcJ: Stood beside Rama with his 
soldiers (VI. 42. 28). Ran about here and there defending 
the army (VI. 42. 31). Wounded by Indrcjit (VI. 46. 20). 
Carefully guarded the Vsnara array (VI. 47. 2 — 4). Attacked 
Rgvana with a huge stone but disabled (VI. 59. 42 — 43). 
Guarded the gates carefully at the desire of Rama (VI. 62. 
37). Attacked Kumbhakarna but <\as wounded (VI. 67. 
74—28). Wounded by Indraft (VI. 73. 59). Wounded 
by MahSp3r£va (VI. 98 11). Created by the gods 'to help 
Rama (VII. 36 48). Greeted and honored by RSma 
(VII. 39. 21). 

GADHI — Born after the celebration of the Putresti 
Sacrifice (1.34 5; tjrriqifjrap: Father of VigvSmitra (1.34.6) 
and Sntyftvatl (I. 34. 7). Son of KufenSbha (I. 51. 19). 
Admitted the supremacy of Havana (VI 1. 19. 5). 

GANDnARA — -The Land of the Gandharvas. Con- 
quered by Bbarate on behalf of his sons (VII. 101. 11). 

GAYATRl — Her temple at Agastya's hermitage visited 
by Rama (111. 12 20). Accompanied Rama on the occasion 
of his Great Renunciation (VII. 109. S). 

GARGYA — A gieat Rfi of the east who come to greet 
R5ma on bis return home (VII. 1. 2). Preceptor of RS}5 
Yodhajit oF Kekaja: sou of Angirasa snjrfrj: spfiFTnF! 
Came to Ajodhja with rich presents to deliver a message from 
RHma’s uncle and was respectfully received by RSma 
(VII. 100 1—5). In compliance with the request of R5roa 
(VII. 100- 6 — 8) delivered the message of Yudhajit, via. he 
should annex the count ry watered by the Sindbu which was 
then being ruled by the Gandharvas (VII. 100. 8 — 13). Led 
the van of Bharata's army (VII. 100. 20). 
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GALAVA — A great Rsi of the east w bo came to greet 
Rama on hts return home (VI! 1 2) Established peace 
between Raxana and Mfmdhata b> acting as the mediator 
(VII 23 (c) 55—56) 

GRSMANI— A Gandharta Chief who dwel t m the 
sandal forests of the Rtibha Hills ^5 

(IV 41 4 9 — 43) flpamSHITafl : Mamed his daughter 
Devavatl to Suke£a vntfcHT (Vll 5 1- 3) 

GIR1VRAJA (i)— TOT A town founded by Vasu, the 
son of Ku5a , also called Vasamati after the n “ IT1 ® 0 
founder Surrounded bj the five hdls through which flows 
the 5§ona, also known as the SumagadhJ (I 32 

G1RIVRAJA ( i,)— Vasitlhas mes | eng " S '..‘IgVfz® 
that town [Probablj the chief town of hehaja] ,1 

GUHA— The loid of the Ni>ada> whom R “”' ' 
Stigateraput. during his exile „ lth Rama 

as far as CitrakGta (1 1 3U; 

foreseen bj Valmiki (I 3 14) 

anr also known as **11% 
^ bis reIatlv€S 

(tf 50 33) Wen. ic receive Ram» „, th smtabla 

and officers (II 50 34) E ™ b ™“ “ 6 j„ As k e d b,s men 

words and offered food etc ( ^ ^ hot , B ( n 50 47) 

to offer fodder and " a " r L, ksm ,„a and Sumxntra 

Talked away the whole nig t0 s | ce p a -J offered 

(If 50 50) Asked (II 5] 2 7) Shed tears 

to watch R-ima with hix m brother’s sorrows 

< U|g ovsn anti »»*- 

when Laksmana rec tea ^ communicated Rama’s 

(II 51 27) Ll,1 ’>' ,,an ’ Ae ’ 3 hl5 men to get read) a brat 

desire to cross the Ga*g a ^ arrived he informed Rama 
(II 52 4 6) When the W» delay (IL 52 7.9) 

•■bout it and asked him to 3 
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Requested by R r tma fetched some milk of the banyan tree 
(II 52 68 Asked his men to mind their business when 
R ima etc hid taken their seats on the boat (II 52 77 ) 
Talked will Sumantra for a long time after R ima had crossed 
the Gat gi (II 57 1) Dismissed Sumantra (II 57 3) Ruled 
over Srngaverapura etc sfk (II 83 20) Seeing the huge 
arm} of Bharata suspected hs intentions towards Rama 
so commanded his men to guard carefully the ford and 
advised his men to allow a safe passage to Bharata 
only if his intentions were good (II 84 19) Approached 
Bharata with presents (II 84 10) Being admitted into 
the presence of Bharata offered to entertain his army 
for Ihe night ( II 8, 15 IS ) Offered to nccompan) 
him to Ramas olace h„ t questioned his intentions with 
regard to Rama (II 85 6 7) Praised Bharata for the 
noblity ol hs heart (II 85 II 13 Consoled Bha ata 
h '" a5 °' erl « k ™ w it1> grief (II 85 22) Admired 
Laksmanas deletion to Rama aid in support of his point 
related the fact that LaUman, though requested by him 
not go to sleep for Rama was lying on a bed of straws 
and then related hon the) had departed for the forests under 
h.s 'ory eyes (tl 86 1 75) Fumed to find Bharata lying 
unconscious (II 87 4) In reply to Bharata s enquiries 
sho led h m the bed where Rama J.y and narrated the 
services of Laksm.na ,H 87 14 24) Neat morning saw 

Dmectedh R t" q “ ,red " ^ ' Sd Sl 'P‘ "«» <» & 4 5) 

■ i , ^ Bharata asked his kinsmen to collect boats in 

Himsplf t arm ^ m ' ght Cr ° SS tbe nV6r (I1 89 8 9) 
brought out a Svastila boat (II 89 12) 

rr, r * | Bb “ r,tl “ lorate ' h = dwelling place of 
fn oV lS Followed Bharata on foot to see Rama 

E™W- r rmbrace d by Rama and Laksmana (II 99 41) 
m'H^TfaqTq (VI 125 4) „ ' 1 ' 

’’ H siFJraR rmi 
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(VI 125 5) At the desire of Rama, Hanuman informed 
him of the safe arrival of his intimate friend (VI 125 22 24) 

GUHYAKAS, The— A class of demi Gods attending 
on Kuvera Plajed with Kuvera on the lanks of the tank 
on the Kailasa hills (IV 43 23) Went into rapture- when 
Rama killed kurabhakama (VI 67 172) Came to witness 
the duel between Ati Kaya and Likjmana (VI 71 j 
Accompanied Brahman to propitiate Vayu (VI 

GOKARNA— Where Bhagiratha retired to P' oct ' se 
austerities (I 42 121 Kesar, lelt the Malyavao for-(V « 
80) Ravana and his brothers practised ausleri les 

(VII 9 47) 

GODAVARI The-F^d b> *. 

,.n 1= 12, 

Brthed there da ly 

10 the ptoximit) of— (111 h Bow slowed 

(II, 16 2, 46 7 8, 

down on the appearance l 63 13 , a t&OTt 

(III 49 31) «ft***® {Sta R&ma inquired if 
(III 64 3) Alter the abduct^ ^ {of feBr o{ Ravaoa 

she knew the whereabouts o b 1 bugr va asked Angada 

held her peace llH ^4 6 l 1 ,) Rima s car passed 

to go there m -earch of bin ( 
across— (VI 123 43 49) 

. the oandharvas who entertained 

gopa _A IJJrd “' triage of Bharadtaia (It 91 
Bharata with music 

«> spot m ,he Sarayu whoever ol 

GO PRATARA-' M gave up b,s life there, 

Ramas followers ° n j 10 22 24) 

proceeded to heaven ( 
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GOMATl The— crossed by the exiled Rama , situated t6 
the south of the ICosala territory 

a^rTRl (II 49 10 II) Crossed by Bharata on his return 
journey from Kekay a at Vinata (IT 71 16] Saurocano, the 
Vanara chief dwelt there formerly (VI 26 25) Hanuffian 
crossed it (VI 125 26) On their way to the hermitage SrtS 
and Lak§mana «pent a right on its bonk (VII 46 19) 

GO MUKHA— Son of Matali, and charioteer to Jayanta 
Indrajit overwhelmed him with arrows (VII 28 10) 

GOLABHA — A Gandhatva chief who earned on a 
15 years' war without intermission with Valin, till he died 
m the sixteenth year (IV 22 

27-29) 

GAUTAMA (i) — a sacrificial priest to DaSaratha (I 7 5) 
4^3TOcT? (II 67 2) Attended the court on the morning 
following L) iSatdtha s demise and advised Vasi^ha tb appoint 
n king without delay (II 67 6 8) Helped Vasistha 
conducting the coronation ceremony of Kama (VI 12S 60 ) 
Summoned by Kama entered bis presence chamber and 
was duly received (VII 74 4 5 ) Witnessed the oath 
taking ceremony of SftS in Rama s court ( VII 96 5 ) 

G AUTAM \ (n) — Practised austerities with his wife 
Ahalya m the outskirts of Uithiii n^rrJII I I 45 I4 10 / 
AhalyS raped by Indra (I 48 17 22 ) While 

leaving the cottage Indra came upon him (1 48 23 ) 

eTTttrmmNtT 

: ( I 48 24) Angry at finding Indra 

in disguise pronounced a curse on him (I 48 26 2? ) 
Condemned his wife to pine fora thousand years till relieved 
by R5raa, when he promised to take her back (I 48 29 32 ) 
Retired to the Himalayas to practise austerities ^^SIR 
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STOW »L 4S 33 ) Indra rendered « 

his mfluence (I 49 10) Honored Rim. and restored Ahal^S 

lirr. « ( - - w b- t - " 

— - - «- 

marnage Indra having raped Ah j » . yil 

his wife and then predicted about her ei ^" cl f Nm)1 
30 30 45) Ltted near Vatt^n.apor - he cap, ^ ^ ^ 
(VII 55 5 6). In the absence of vasist 
at N inn's sacrifice ( VII 55 11 ) 

GHANA — A RShsasa ch.ef whose palace was visited 
by Hanuman ( V 6 23 ) 

GHRTACI— The divine courtesan “ * u) 

o! Kutansbtn gave birth to a hundre, o[ e „ lcr . 

Her help prajed (orb) Blaradvaj* “ ^ Viswmitra's 

taming the retinue of Sbarata ( 3-, 7 } 

fancy for her for ten jeers referred to b) Tar t 

L ie t whose house was burnt 
GHORA— A Rah-asa chief 

down by Hanuman ( V 54 Id ) , , 

. . vhose palace was visited b) 
CAKRA-A Raksasa cbtei whos p 

Hanuman (V 6 24 ) , 

A bill situated to the fourth 
CAKRAVAN. the ^ ^ „sts a big wheel of a 
part oi the Western eB ^ ViSvakarman There 

hundred spokes inaimfac""' ^ ^ wheel , (tef lolling 
Vnpu captured the conch s H>jag[!ia Sugrtva asked 
the Danaias, PaScajana a a „d „ lleJS , n search 

Sujena. and « hBS ” 

of EUS ( 1V - 42 27 , vb0 joined the eapeditionary 

CANC.A-AVanamcb.e w ^ 

force ugamst Ravaoa W 3 ’ 
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CANPALA, The — Bluish in appearance, rude, wearing 
blue cloths, with dishevelled* bait,, wearing garlands offered 
at the funeral pyre, besmeared in asnes and wearing orna- 
ments made of iron (1 58 10 — 11) 

CANPODARl-tK^sU The RaLwt guard of bits *b° 
threatened to devour her if she did not yield to the embraces 
of Havana (V 2-4 38 — >41) 

CARDAN A FOREST^, The— The VSnara population 
thereof joined the expeditionary force of Rama tinder 
Saftrocaaa (VI 2o 22) 

CAN DR A, The— Hills in the K$tcoda sea, on which 
grew medtciaal herbs (VI 50 31) 

CANDRA — Bom of the Km rod* Sta gfcrcftlT: ft SIT' 

(VII 23 22 Stands 80,000 leagues above the Milk) 
Way (SH5fcT5FriT() When assailed bj Savina, burnt him 
with his ‘burning cold* r*ys — (VII 23(d) 
15—18) sfcng* (VII 23 (d) 20) §173? 

fejwai- JT^l^rfer. (VI I 23 (d) 23) Won the 
high position by celebrating the Rjaasuja Sacrifice 
(VII 83 7), 

CANDR.AKANTA— A town, (VII 

10 9 5) In the Malla Bhftmi ftqqiffr %qf €r«fcft 
(VII. 102 9) 

CANDRA Kt-TU — Son of Laksmana, 

ISSUER (VII 102 2) PR? Made king of the Malla Bburoi 
(VII. 102 9) 

CANDRa* C l TRA — A country in the West Sugriva 
sept Sujena etc. there in search of SUa {IV 42 6) . 
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CABANAS Tilt-In nccerdttrce ,he .?“” d °j 

P'oJ“scd v Jn.r« cliH'f” « ” 2 ” < ’ u Rded o lcr 

asjistaree to KSroa qilrUftH 

b> Udra tl * U> L»cd 0 n. k chc, K h l ,of«ho H.mJ.l« 

(I 4S 33) Requested U Indn to get h:s tcstic c 

o«im 

Appeased the wrath ol Sun an yc 

Witnessed the duel , ■«- «"■> "SV\! 

10) Prajed lor the <ucee<^ of when «: j0) 
h-hare (Ill 23 27 2 II Lame to *« ^ S on (hc 

Pm«l Rama r'0l'»t'> , P n«ed throuelt 

destruction ol Rhtra III 30 27 Jh talked otcr 

Rro\es frequented b> them (HI ( jn 54 10> Lned 

the nbduetto . ol ul,r uroongst tl«ro { |lw Su darfan» 

onthe bonks of the Son* 1' 10 ■* ^ Haunted 

Lake lor the «nhc »< P l,,5 “" hounte.1 the P«h"» ta 
the Mahendra Hill IV 41 — * , . 0 ns (V 1 1) 

Hills (IV tl 2SI Dcnrens °l ,he jews ol 

Saw HonomSn dt<u»ppet nn K ^ jq finil LahU b»mg 
SiihhiU tV 1 » 84) "« rc surpn f st )i m ore surprised 
redu-ed to ashes bi Hannm «t sea hed (V 55 

when the> found that S t* 1 1 bia arm) crossed 

25 32) Paid compliments to Kami ^ „ eItlr= ol the 
the sea (VI 22 St 85) ^ m „ na (V i 69 39) 

universe while In^rajit toug ^ Ra ^ antt 0 \erpawered Rama 
Became deeply concerned w ^ on ( ^ e j ea th of Raiana 

(VI 102 30 Wt-nt mto ^ ^ atm sp henc region 

(VI 108 30) Dozens o ^ fbe defeat of Rava*a 
(VII 23 (d) 5 ) Gt«" J M,m 

(VII 32 65) Bews advised by Bbaradvajs, 

CITRAKOTA 3 » wi[e set up bis abode there 
RSma with h s brother a. D ,5 ara tha died of gnel 

(I I 31) Donne h,s s 5 
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(I. I. 32-33), Bharata went to him and pressed him hard 
to return home. But Riima refused (I. 1. 33-37). F° r ^ car 
of feeing disturbed by the citizens, R5ma moted on thence 
to the Dantjaka forests (I. 1. 40). Rama's visit foreseen b> 
Valmiki (1. 3. 15). Ten Kro-'as from PraySga. fhft* 
jjprs snsfT^fa’ 

itfva: (II. 54. 28-29). So long as a man 

looks at its peaks, he thinks of doing noble deeds and his 
mind is not overtaken by folly (II. 54. 30). Wherefrom 
numerous R?is with shrivelled- up heads have proceeded to the 
heaven after practising austerities for a hundred years (II. 54. 
3i'. (ii. 54 38). ztinMirmgita: f^rr^r^r- 

(If. 54. 39). JiqnTT^TfjTST: 

(11. 54 . 40) tjnti! ratT>if: trjqFnrniTJtT: Infested with 
elephants and the deer (II. 54. 41-42). Crowded with 
streams, water-falls, cave«, fissures and rivulet*; resounding 
with the cooing ol the Kokilns and the lapwings, and haunted 
by parties of elephants and herds of deer (II. 54. 4?-4^* 
Its scenic beauty described (II. 5G. 6 11; 13 15). R5ma 
etc reached there (II 56. 12). The pleasant Sight of which 
effaced the memory ol separation from AyodhyS. (H. 56. 35). 
Three yojanas and a half from Bharadvaja's hermitage 
(II. 92. 10). Described by Bharnta (II. 93. 
7-19). Bhnrftta rearhed there (II. 99 14). Before taking 
his departure Bharata walked round it (II. 113. 3). The 
R$is who lived there were oppressed by the Rak?asas 

(Hi 6 17). ftrsTftn: 

(V. 38. 13-14). Rama’s car passed across— 
(VI. 123. 49 50). 

CITRA-RATHA — an old counsellor and charioteer of 
R3.ma. On the eve of his exile, Rama instructed 
Lakjmana to make valuable presents to him (II. 32. 17-18). 
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COLIN-Jnjinfil: g^iait gw^K:'P“ ct “ ei *' 

Brahma austerities (I. 33. 11 ). Tended by the a ° 
Somtda ( I. 33. 12). Pleased with her devotion^ e ^ 
the way in which he might recompense her (I* • 

f : , ( I. 33. 15 I- <— "a.,,. 

(I 33.15-17) granted her a mind-bom son, c 
by name, agftl: ( I. 33. 18. ). . . 

CA1TRA-RATHA (■)— A f °' est cr ° SS ' d by B ” * 
bis way back from Kekaya ( It. 71. 4). 


way back from Kekaya ( 11. 71. 4 ). 

CAirRA^THA^^^Si* 

mil of the Uttara Kurus ( II 91- ‘ >• b t he might 
aid be seen only there appeared m V J P* . nI , S j(. 
Bharadvaja ( II. 91. 48 ). Destroje > R hor , t the 
-16). Where reigns the Spring season 

ar (III. 73. 8). Soath . Sugrlva asked 

COLa-A country ra . “ , , v. 41. 12 >• 

ngad. to go there rn search on5te n..es „„ 

CYAVANA- A great R “ o[ Bhr gn (I. 70. 31- 

.e Himalaya. A scon oi prayer (1.70 29-33 ) 

2) In reply to the queen Kalin on ., wlt h poison 

redicted that she would give g 70 32 ). 

«+«!*> ('• W. 34-35). Vu-.(VII 60 4). 

I 70. 34). Led a deputation ot • g? t . 2 ), described 
n reply to Satrnghna’s query I ^ Iksvaku line, then 
low Lavana destroyed MSndba« hs wmld come out 

idvised him to MbaaJ *™ 3 . z6) A descendant of 

eavioghis arms behind ( * gan j to Ha ( VI1 y * * 

3bJ consulted by of SIS - »■* C °” rt 

Witnessed the oath-taking 

(VII. 96.4). . Hanuman’s visit to 

_ ,, . a RSk^asi « 

CHAYA-GRA HA 3 28). 
her fore-seen by Valtnl i 
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IATAPURA — A town in the West. Sngrtvaseot 
Sujtna etc. there in rcarch of Sill ( IV. 42. 13). 

JATAYO-A vulture of the Pafieavatl forest hilled b) 
KKvana (I. 1.53). The carcase burnt by RSitia (I. 1.54). His 
death foreseen by VSlmlki { I. 3. 21 ) On his way to Pail cava?! 
R&\ana met him. JnjirpTS {III. M. 1). 1° 

reply to Rama’s enquiries ( III. 14. 2) introduced himself 
his father's friend ( III. 14. 3 ). As such honoured by R5ma 
who further ashed him to trace his descent and his name 
(III 14.4). Did so accordingly nnd incidentally narrated 
thc^ history of the creation (HI. 14. 5-32). Son of Arupa and 
S>cnl and brother of SampSti {III. 14. 33). Offered to look 
after Sits during the absence of Rsma and Lakjmaua (HI. 
14.34). Embraced by Rfimn closely (III. 14.35). 
Appointed protector of Situ, as such accompanied Rama into 
the Panca-vatt (III. 14. 30). Seen by SitS while she was 
being abducted by Ravana and charged to give that piece 
of information to Rama and Lakjmana ( III. 49.36-40). 
Roused from sleep by the cries of Situ, saw her being abducted 
byRavana ( ill. 50.1 ). ^rrro: 

M'HVIIom?!: (III. 50.2). Advised Ravana not to molest 
the innocent Rama and then challenged him to fight o duel 
(III. 50 3-28 ). 5*T% fejcT: (III. 50.3). 

»zmra: (HI. 50.4). Bom 60,000 years ago, 

since then he had been ruling over his ancestral 
dominions (III. 50.20). Fought a hard-contes ted battle 
With Ra%an& in the aerial regions in the course of which 
scratched his body mercilessly, broke two bows and his chariot; 
killed the horses and the charioteer, and unseated Ravana from 
his car. Pratsed by all creatures for his bravery. Wounded 
Ravana with his bills ana talons, lopped off his set of left 
arms. At last his wrags and talons were cut off by Ravana 
and he dropped down mortally wounded ( III. 51.1-43 ) 
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HSte (III. 51.13). 35 ft (111.51.15). yWR. <1^131: 
(III. 51.18). qfefeR (»!• 51.33). 

(III. 51.35). ( III. 51.38 >. ( nL 

•u )• ( JI *' 

45 ). His loss mourned by SUa ( III. 51 46 ) Finding Rama 
rushing at him with his bow and arrow drawn readj or use, 
informed him of the abduction of SUa by Ravaoa. t ^ st ^ 
of his resistance and the mortal wounds lnflicte >’ 
enemy (III. 67.13-20). Embraced by Rama (I * 

In reply to Rama’s anxious enquiries ( III- 68 1 7 ) to * 
Ravatja had taken her towards the south by l e “ ena * 
foretold that Rama would recover Sita m no tlfn ® 7 blooc i 

mg the might of Ravana So sajing « .^mourned by 
— nth fle.h ( III. 68 8 .7 ) Hu death mou «d JT 

Rime and Lalsmana who duly petlorme ts as 
6,18-38). His whole hearted “ mp5l | 

Rims highly praised by Angad _ p^. 

(IV 56 9-14). sraa: (1 V - 561Z) Havana described 

( IV. 56 21 ). His death at the ‘ , “ nds ' hls brolh cr, 
hy Aftgada (IV. 57 9-1U- A cc0 ® as mcrcoms by Scrja 

Sarapiti, \anquished Indra, ig) Dropped down 

(IV. 58. 4-6). W** 1 * * * Remembered gratefully 

senseless in Janasthana (IV 

by Sits (V. 26.16 17). shed by Rhr.oa 

J ATI — A great ME a 

ol the Janakas. H,s son w ^ ^ 

]AHAKAI1— M) 5 llh Dar.olha predicted 

(I 13 21). His Into" ' |0 [tlc l, him to Ajodhyl 

bj-VasMha. Sum*nlr» ‘ P ( the A Sv»mcdh« (1. 13-27) 

to witness the perfornrsne- 
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Mi+ifejI+ist Celebrated a sacrifice which was attended by 
ViSyamitra, Rama end Laksmana (1.31.6). In possession 
of a wonderful jewel of bows (I. 31. 7). jyjraiT (I- 31. HI- 
Ruled over Mithila (I. (8. 10). Received ViSvSmitra etc. 
warmly, accompanied by due forms (I. 50. 6-8). Offered 
them seats and then asked the Rsi to wait till the Devas 
appeared to claim their due shares (I. 50. 12-16). Enquired 
about Rama and Laksmaya (I. 50. 17-21). ViSvSmitra 
after relating their adventures told him that they had come 
to examine the Great Bow (I. 50. 22-25), Having eulogised 
ViSvamitra took leave of him to attend the sacrificial session 
(I. 65. 31-39) ^^ 5 : fitfaetiftm: (I. 65. 39). Next morning 

received ViSvSmitra and the Princes in audience. tTOffHI 
(I. 66. 1-3). TO ran (I. 66. 41 . On being requested by 
ViSvamitra to show the bow to the Princes (I. 66. 4-6) 
related the history of the bow and concluded by promising 
to marry SttS to Kama if he could bend the bow (I. 66. 7-26). 
At the request of VilvSmitra, asked his men to bring the 
bow garlanded and besmeared in scents (I. 67. 1-2). When 
the bow was brought iu (I. 67. 3-5) in glowing terms 
described • its potency, how it had baffled the attempts of 
the Devas and the Asuras, what to speak of men r then asked 
ViSvamitra to show it to the Princes (I. 67. 7-11). The 
noise produced by the cracking bow did not overpower him 
(I. 67. 19). nrauij; Congratulated Rama on his success 
and requested permission to send his men to Ayodhya to 
bring DaSaratha over to Mithila (I. 67. 20-26). With the 
content of ViSvamitra, did so (1.67.27). Learning that 
Dasaratha had reached Videha, made arrangements for 
recerving him formally. ([. 69. 7). Received him 

warmly and proposed to celebrate the marriage next morning 
(I. 69. S 13), Performed the rites and ceremonies connected 
with marriage at night. HgRtsn: (I. 69. 18). Neat morning 
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sent for his brother Kufadhvaja from SankaSyft (I. 70. 1 
On his arrival the two brothers seated themselves on t e 
thrones and sent for Dafaratha and the Princes (!• 70. 9 I b 
(I. 70:9). (I- 70. 10 ). < L 70 - 1 * * 

On hearing out Vasistba who recited the genealogical ta e 
of the Ik$vakus (1.70.14-45) traced his own descent from 
Nimi and described how he annexed Sankafya and gave it 
away to his brother (1.71.1-19). Promised to give Stta 
in marriage to Rama and his second daughter, Ormila, to 
Lak 5 mana (I. 71. 20-22). Requested DaSaratba to perform 
the rites and ceremonies preceding tbe marriage 
which was to take place on the third day (I. 71. 

At the request of Vasistha and Vifvamitra conse " te ° 
give the two daughters of Kufadhvaja in marriage to Bharata 
• and Satrughna (I. 72. 11-12). h J ng 

(I. 72. 15). ( L 72, 18) ' , t pladly 

sought for permission to introduce the g” 50 ™ ^ , A 73 . 10 - 

«*« a -dLd u». ho «~ « 

16 -> «TOft3n! iwmte ( ' _ J9) when tho fire 

to conduct the ceremony (I- 7 * ^ . . Vasisth#* he 

was lit up and the offerings were he formally 

placed Sita in front of the fire *“ c,n ®^ r g. (a as his life-long 
requested Rama to accept his aug^ ^ ho]j . >vatcr on them 
companion. So saying he sprin c hjS hands in those 

(1.73. 24*26). Asked . jn those of Mantfavl 

of Ormila (I. 73. 30-31) , # o{ fimuklrti (I. 73. 3*- 

(1.73. 31-32); Satrughna # daushtcr3 while they 

33). Gave suitable p«sen ^ 3 . 7 ). Not invited by 
were leaving for AyodhyS ( ^ to appoint Rama as the 
DaSaratha while the latter 1 W ith a few weapons 

Crown -Prince (H. 1- w.. Varuns, which be passed 

on the occasion ■« marnage (II. 31. *7-30). 

on to Rilma at the tltne 
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Remembered by Kausalyit on the death of Dasaratha (Il- 
dS. 7; 11). fnr: (II. 66. 11). Slta introduced 

herself as the daughter of — j Jtfjxfrn till. 47. 3). Rama 
guessed the grief of Jaoaka when he would learn the fate 
of his daughter (111,62. 12*14). Remembered by Rama 
while mourning the loss of Slt5 (IV. -1. 106). The jewel 
given him by Indra, was transferred to Slls at time of her 
marriage (V. 66. 4-5). Dismissed by Rama with due 
honour (VII. 38. 2-7). 


JANAMEJAY’A — The blind old fa. her prayed that his 
son who had been killed by DaSaratha might go to the abode 
where Janamejaya dwelt (II. 64. 42). 

JANASTHANA — Sdrpanakha was on inhabitant of that 
place (I. 1. 46). Had a colony of 14000 R5k$asas who were 
lolled by Rama (I. 1. 47—48). Fo, fear of the Raks.sas the 
ascetic-colony moved from-(II. 1)6, 11_ 2 5). Inhabited 
by Khara and other Rsksasas (III IS. 25). The news of the 
massacre of the Raksasas communicated to Ravana by 
Akampana (HI. 31. 1-2). The same fact communicated to 
Marlca by Ravana (III. 3t 40). Having Killed Msrica Rama 
astened towards— (III. 44. 27). Charged by Slta to carry the 
news of her abduction to Rama (III. 49. 30 ,. „,=,§(. ggftp 
*1141^44 ei rtltjc! H (HI. 67. 5 — 6). Rama’s aerial car 
passed across-(VI. 123. 42-45). Modern name ol the 
Dantfaka (VII. 81. 20). 


JAMADAGNI— Son of Rcika and father of Paragu-Rama. 
Received the great Varava Bow from his father. lulled by 
Raja Kartavirj i Arjuna when he had laid aside his weapons.’ 
SStcfir grafts*? (I 75 22—24). Came-from 

the north to greet^ Rama on his return home (VII. 1. 6). 

^ JAMBU-MALI A Raksasa chief whose palace was 
Visited by Hamiman (V. 6. 21.) At the desire of Ravana 
( . 42. 44) fought a duel with Haouman and was killed 
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(V 44 1—18) Son of Prnhnstn Soft HER? q 5 q ’’ 

(V 44 1) 7SFHK7trorcw: susl ^ 

ftfssss- sirs, stupas (V 44 2> ngiftar ( v 4 
»?not (V 44 13) sstw ( v 44 1S) Han ™ a ” s ' 
fire to his house (V 54 11) Fought a duel with auuma 
(VI 43 7) Wounded Hanmnan on the breast ( 

JAMB0DVIPA— Surrounded by hills, dog °P« ‘ ^ 

Sagara a sons (I 39 22) Lies to the north of Saumanas M. 

(IV 40 59) . 

JAMB0 PRASTHA— A tillage where Bharaja on 

waj back from Kekaj a broke bis journey ( 

JAMBHA — A Vanars chief who hurried on the inva g 
army to the South during its march to Lanka 

]AYANTA („-A counsellor of Datara.ha . 7 3, Wen 

nut to receive Rama on h,s return ( 0 „ tbe 

JAYANTA (“>- Am f“ S g” Btot o y Ay odhya (11 68 5) 

death of Dasaratha to bring bank B ^ b) the Raja 

Reached Raja grha ( II 7U > de |, VEre d Vasisthas 

and the pnnce, approached ^ ^ ( u 70 2 5 ) 

message and banded over tbe presen teJ him t o make 

Repbed to Bbaratas enquiries and q 

haste ( II 70 11 12 ) ^ Ssc , , 

JAYANTA (in)— Son ^ ^ head 0 f the divine 

Fought a duel with Megba na maternal grandfather, 

army At last abducted y 

Polomd ( VII 28 6 20 ) ^ Gave birth to hundreds 

JAVA— A daughter of ^ grante j o boon she 

of weapons (I 21 15 ) S0BS for the destruction 

produced fifty ow srBle weapon 

of the Asuras ( I 21 1 * ’ 0ne fou „d oneself there after 
JALODA SEA Th- j—ppngs I In the waters 
crossing the Ks'roda ocean 
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of which Brahman placed the ocean fire arising out of the 
wrath of Aurva R«i Where one hears the continuous 
Sound of lamentation raised by the V-atec animals far fear of 
being burnt to death (IV 4047 49 ) Sweet watered 
(IV 40 50) Sugrlva asked Vmata to go there in search 
of Sita ( IV 40 16 ) 

JAVA — Father of Viradha the Hakjasa (III 3 5) 
JAHNU — A R$i whose sacrificial urea was overflooded 
by Gauga Being angry he drank off the water Appeased 
by the Devas etc who conceded that Gafjga was his daughter 
Released her by way of the ears (I 43 25 38 ) 

JATA ROPA SlLA, The— Hills situated to the north 
of the Jaloda Seas 13 Yojanas in length 1 

There dwelt the moon white snake which supported the Earth 
Sugnva asked Vmata to go there m quest of SitS 
( IV 40 50 51 ) 

JARALT — A sacrificing priest of Dagaratha (17 5) 
Came to Ayodhya when sent for by the king for performing 
the Asvamedha (18 6) On the way to Mithila the 
coveyance carrying him preceded that of Dasaratha ( I 
69 5 6 ) On the morning following the death of Dasaratha 
attended the court and advised Vasijtha to appoint a king 
without delay (II 67 5 8) sTTgrc}ra*T (II 1081) In 

support oE Bbarota tried to persuade Rama to return to 
Ayodhya by preaching his Epicurian vie vs In short he wanted 
Rama to believe that he owed no duties to his father 
who was dead and gone and that in pursuit of visionary 
ideals he ought not to resign things which were sure 
to come (II 108 2 18) 

(Jabali did not believe in the efficacy of Sraddhas 
Sacrifices ascet cism gifts and worshipping the gods (II 108 
14 16)] Seeing that Rama had taken his argument in an 
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unfavourable light, excused himself by saying that 
not an atheist, but did reason m-ibat jay s, * p \° et ; med t0 
bun to return to Ayodhya (II I° y - ^ ^ Helped 
Ayodhya with Bharata Oct: (“• ' ‘ q{ Rama 

Vasi^ha in conducting the coronation cerem J esenCe . 
(VI 128 60). Summoned by Rama entere Consu i te d 
chamber and was duly received (VII. • _ 2) 

by Rama on the eve of his ASvamedha sacnuc ; l ^ court 
Witnessed the oath taking ceremony o lta 
l v ll. 96 2). hv Brahma from his 

JAMBAVAN-A beat created y ceremony of 

MVS (I. 17.7). Partook 10 lbe “ j by bis richly 
Sugrtva (IV. 26. 35) Lahsmana ^ ^ 

lecerated house at KtsUndha (1 • ^ ( , v . 39 . 

R?t^3n. Supplied 10 Krores of so ^ wuth m search 
26-27) Sugrtva wonted to send cljKi the V.ndhjSs 

of Stt5.q|n,t: (IV. 41. 2>- K*"" C o( , iv. 50. 1-8 ). 

entered the Rk<a cave u> . h gl „ and anxiously 
The words of Samptti put him ° sbl] „cted by R3' inl 
enquired if any body bad seen Vlnam chiefs. In repb 

(IV. 59. 1 4). The oldest of a tbo t advanced asc he 

,0 Afigada's appeal told *•»»“£ ( , y 65 ,0 17) I" 
could easily jump across 90 1 pers uaded him that he 

reply to Ahg.da's offer («V « 18 ^ , ,V 65 20-27 • 

should give his servaots ^ , v 65 28 ) In reply 

Wnwl*pC‘ V - 65 20> suggested fc ■»« | 

to Angada’s protest ( - out the task ( ’ 

HantrnM who alone could cany „ „ nd h.a marvel- 

35) Describing the earl) hie 0. up „„ lo ,„ for 

leu. adventures, appe^ had breome old and cnpplc 

jumping across the se.-s.nce £ aI „mea a. Uie ..me 

IV. 66 1-37 ) heaps of ned, cars tnto.be sc. 

otv-iman. AvaUra and thn« 

17 
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by churning which, the Amrta 3 \ns produced ( IV. 66 . 32-33). 
Finding HanumSn ready to take a leap across the sea extend- 
ed a hearty send-off and promised to do penance standing on 
one leg till he returned safely (IV. 67. 30-35). On hearing the 
loud roars of Hanumiin on his return journey ( V. 57. 14 - 18 ) 
told the Vanaras about his success (V. 57. 22-23). 

(V. 57. 22). Asked Hanumlin to describe to them in detail 
everything that happened since he left them (V. 58. 3 — 6 ). 

( V. 60. 14 ). In reply to Afigada's proposal ( V. 60. 
1-13) said that they should carry out the orders of RHitio 
and Sugriva to the very letter, so proposed that they should 
return without delay with this piece of news C V. 60. 14-20)- 
Placed in charge of the flank of the invading army by 
Rama (VI. 4. 20). Did as directed (VI. 4. 34). JaTCIJSJn 
(VI. 17. 45). In reply to Rama’s request ( VI. 17. 
31-33) thought they had reasons to suspect the motives of 
Bibhl$ana (VI. 17. 45 — 46). Placed in charge of the flank 
of the array ( VI 24- 17 ). Younger brother of Jnrabav5n, 
mightier than his brother (VI. 27. 10. ) S PURT : 3 j*i 3 cfl 
( VI. 27. 11 ). Helped Indra during his 
wars with the Asuras (VI. 27. 12). Son of Gadgada 
(VI. 30. 20). Was to lead the attack against the 
central fortress along with BibhUana ( VI. 37. 32 ). 
Fought near the central stronghold with his army ( VI. 
41.44 45). Wounded by Indrajit (VI. 46. 19). Carefully 
guarded the Vanara army ( VI. 47.2-4 ). At the desire of 
Sugriva (VI. 50. 8 — 10) re-assembled the disorganised 
Vanara army (VI. 50. II). Killed Mahanada (VI. 58 22). 
Wounded by Indrajit (VI. 73. 45). ^ 57 , 

Covered with arrows, appeared like extinguishing fire ( VI, 74 . 
14 ) In reply to Bibhijana’s query ( VI. 74. 15 ) haltingly said 
that he could recognise him by his voice as he had lost his 
eyes; further enquired if Hanuman till then lived ( VI. 74 . 
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16 18) In reply to Bibhtsana's query (VI 74 19 20) sard 
that he cared much for the l.fe of Hanuman because every 

wrong would be set right if he lived (VI 74 21 ) * n 

Hanuman came (VI 74 24) directed him to go to the 
Ojadhi Parvata and requested him to fetch f ° ur : 1C 

that wonld revive the Vanaras (VI 74 26 34) At t e 
desire of Rama (VI 76 56 57) ran to the 
Atigada (VI 76 60) In obedience to Rama s or er ( . 

83 13) proceeded to the battlefield with his -5 
render assistance to Hanun.au (VI 83 4) Bat stopped on 
the way by Hanuman, he returned (VI S3 5 6) » 

33 . , ,vi R9 7-19 ) fought with 

response to Bibhi^ana s appeal (vJ 

his R k5 as against the followers of Mr.),. ( VIM ® « ■ 

H-» " 

28) Crushed to death the h 0verpow ereJ by 

chariot of MehS-Parfva (VI ' g „ , 2) 0 n the 

Maha ParSva with arrow shots ( lvater „[ 500 

occasion of Rama’s coronation e being duly 

rivers (V. .28 52 53, 128 l 

honoured with the bestowa P ^ J9 ^ ; AsUJ by 
Greeted and honoured bj a — /yil 108 33 ). 

R ima to stay on in the world MIS*- F 

JVOTIR MOK1U-3- V--**- 0 A,ueked 
1 (V1 M 

Wounded by Indrayt (VI 73 60) 

TAKCA-Son ol Db.rala, flt. (VII 100 16). 
TA , . (VII 100 19) Accompanied the 

Consecrate 7 (V 1I 100 20) 

invading arm) to besaja ( 

TAK4AKA — Defeated b) Rawna and hu wife captured 
b> force (MI 32 »> ■ l VI 9) 
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TAKSASlLA— A town in GandhSra founded by Bharata 
Described (VII. 101 10—15) 

TAPANA — A Ruk§asa chief who fought a duel with 

Gaja (VI. 43 9) 

TAMASA, The— A river not far from the Gafaga. where 
Valmtki used to take his bath (I. 2 3 — 4). Its clear water and 
unstained bank praised (1 2 5) Rama arrived at its bank 
on the evening of the day of his exile (II. 45. 32). Crossed it 
the next morning jgtemrar StfgTflHdf (II. 46. 21) 

TARAS A — A Vanara chief who fought under Hainnnanat 
the Western gate (VI 41 40 — 41) 

TATAKA— Possessed the strength 

of a hundred elephants, wife of Sunda Mother of the 
Raksasa — Marlca (I 24 25 — 27) Devastated the countries 
Maladas and KarQ?as (I 24. 29) Stood obstructing the 
path Rama asked to kill her (I 24 30) 

Daughter of Suketu, the Yak$a chief , came to possess 

the strength of a thousand elephants by the grace 
of Brahman On her attaining youth and beauty, married to 
Sunda ZfJdfenrt 1 Soon after she became the mother of 
Marlca Sunda being struck dead, with her son rushed at 
Agastya Changed into a Raksasl by the great sage Thus, 
out of spite she devastated the region colonised by Agastya 

Jrcm#, ftsttr, fireman, t<W(ra!!T. 

SSTOwtt, saure^t (i 25 6—16) sisnuf sm ftsreni 
IT frTTJFT (I 25- 19) On hearing the twang made by Kama 
with his bow string, got angry and then ran in the direction 
from which the sound came (I 26 7—8) 

< l 26 10-r-ll) On hearing the conversation that 
Rama had with Laksmana regarding her (I 26 9 — 12) she 
made a rush at the Princes miking a loud noise and whit 
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uplifted arras Then enveloped them in a cloud of dust 
and hurled stones at them (I 26 13-16) Rama stayed 
her stones and lopped off her arms, while Laksmana cut o 
her nose and ears Assumed various forms and 

at last vanished Roamed about hurling stones at them 
Stra.ftrdt, ^fel^ft^.Captured in a net work of arrows 
Rushed at the brothers with the speed of lightning^ ru 
dead with an arrow that pierced her heart nmeiEtiai 

(I 26 7—26) 

TAllRA PARNI The-A nier in the extreme South 

^ 1 S “»' lVa t'o d f A st d aV dTV Falls 
propitiating Agastya, in search ol S '“< IV « 

into the sea fact tt^Tmt-tHtfclll ^ 41 

17—18) 

TAMRA — Daughter of Dak* and wile of Kaljapa 
(III 14 10-12) Did not mind the proffered boon of her 

V », 1 /Til 14 12—13) Ga\e b rth to five daughters— 

husband (III 14 ^ - , ..j, , 7 1R , 

Krau cf Dhasl Syent Dhrta roar. and Suk. (Ill H 17 

TARA-A Vanara chief son of Brhaspat. (f 17 11) 

mLfon in K, kindhu (IV 33 ID Jo ned Sngr va with 
mansio ( tv 39 30—31) Went to 

five krors of VSnaras HrcPjtc! , 

*■ *>■* - Tte^'fnAVti^sSd „ r; 

“ oiH r,r.nd»j::.ri«3 ». L <.v 4, 

g Haung ransacked ibe V.ndh,.s entered the Rk* 
Le' ,o search ol wa.er (IV 5° l-« Coming on, of the 
Klrer cave approved ol Angada s proposal ol never returarng 
home and proposed to rake refuge m M.j. . cave once more 
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(IV 53 25—261 (iv 54 1) In ^ 

to Rlvana s enquirj (VII 34 1 — 3) replied that his match, 
Valin had gone to office the morning prajars to the foot 
seas that i( he was impatient to meet his antagonist then 
he might repair to the western sea (Vi I 34 4 — 10) Created 
by the gods to help Rama (VII 36 47) 

TARA — Wife of Valin — he took leave of her (I 1 
69) Her grief foreseen by Valrmkt ( 1 3 24 ) Valin 
before going out to fight Dundubhi sent her away 
(IV 11 37) While Valin was going out to meet Sugriva 
in a duel, advised him not to tight with him as he had 
secured the alliance of Rama and Lakjmana, but to conciliate 
him by appointing him the Yuvaraja (IV 15 6 — 30) 
ctrcTrvrcftoiHiir (IV 16 1) Valin having sworn to spare 
bis brother s life (IV 16 l — 10) she retired, after embracing 
him and performing the Svaityayana ceremony (IV 16 
11-12) itfgiTj! (IV 16 It) faaaf'HUt 

(IV 16 12) TOjt (IV 17 41> aqfafft (IV 18 55) 
Propped down from an eminence on hearing the news of the 
assassination of Valin (IV 19 3-4) Tried to stop the 
Vanaras who were leaving town out of fright (IV 19 

6—9; gftagoft (iv 19 li) sfcrcranr (iv 19 15) 
(IV 19 17) On hearing the nervous answer 
returned by the Vauaras out of despair went to her dying 
husband weeping bitterly (IV 19 17 — 21) Cutting Rama 
and Sugriva ran towards Valin and on seeing him fell flat on 
the ground and began to weep (IV 19 25 — 27) 

(IV 20 2 j Mourned the lass of her husband along with 
her co wives (IV 20 1—25) (IV 20 26) 

Took to lasting out of grief (IV 20 26) Refused to leave 
the side of her dying husband (IV 21 12 — 16) when 
consoled by Hanuman (IV 21 1 — 11) qfq^cTf (IV 21 5) 
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sWsEfm (IV. 21 8) giingfeai 
wWrSri "3 ftfim frfa. aftfefsai < _ 

death of Valin fell frantically on the corpse 
Then smelling h.s face fondly bitterly reg^ hor 
widowhood and the helpless condition of heronly chd 
(IV 23 1-17) When N.la had exacted the deadly ba b 

hl valin s hlrt.lV 23 ,7_W, bathed .ho ^ndji.h 
tears, then ashed Angada to tahe leave 0. I-* 

i: u - 

(IV 23 1) „ sur rounded by the ministers 

embracing the corpse ^ ^ 25 _ 2f) 

who were trjing to separa , v 24 28) While 

(IV 24 26, towards him 

being removed tecogm A * ^ ^ be pu( dea , h hl e 
frantically prayed be would not 

Vahn And then ^2 ^ P— « « * “» 

commit a fresh sin 29) (IV 24 30' 

(1V 24 27-41, when consoled by Rama 

tfftrtrttl funeral procession of Valin 

(IV 24 44, Followed 3 h 5 __ 36) Mourned the death of 

weeping bitterly ( placed on the mer bank 

her husband when the P y 25 39-48, Offered 

till separated by 25 51 _ 53) Appropriated 

water in memory o J Vaho (IV 29 4, Saluted by 

b> Susttva on , ho desire of Sugma went out to 

Afgada(IV 3 j* __ 5jftfe<TT, 

meet Lah'tnana ^ (IV 33 

r^tTken state enguired about the cause 
31— 381 In 33 40 _ 4 t) modidkll ( 1V 33 

Of Laksmana s »n s charges against Sugma 

Z‘, 33 "t3-49, made excuse, on h,s behalf and assured 
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him that steps had already been taken to muster the Vanaras 
from all quarters, then requested him to see the king in the 
harem (IV 33 50 — 61) Tried to appease the wrath of 
Laksmana (IV 35. 1—23). Her appropriation by Sugnta 
during the temporary absence of Vuhn recalled (IV. 45 9). 
At the desire of Sugriva (VI 123 29 — 32) got ready with 
other Vanara ladies and took her spat on the car bound for 
Ayodhj a (VI. 123 33—37). 

TAREYA— A Vanara chief, created to help Rama (VII. 
36 47) 

TARKSYAS, The — Produced Vanara children who 
could render aid to Rama (I 17. 21). 

TALAJANGHAS — The Raja of which country defeated 
Asita (I 70 27-29) 

TIMIDHVAJA — Vide Sambara (II 9. 12-13). 

TUMBURU — A Gandharva chief, whose services were 
requisitioned l>j Bharadvaja ui the matter of entertaining the 
army of Bharata (II 91 18) Sang in the presence of 

Bharata (II 91 46h Cursed by Kuvera assumed the form 
of Viradha for his excessive attachment for Rambha (III. 
4 16 19) 

TRNABINDU — Lived in his hermitage near the Meru 
Hills (VI! ^ 7) Waft: (VII 2 14) On finding that his 
daughter manifested all signs of pregnancy (VII 2. 17) 
enquired what the matter was (VII 2. 19) On hearing the 
answer of his daughter (VII. 2 20 22) through meditation 
came to know the actual facts , then taking the girl with 
him to Pulastj a requested him to accept her as hts wife 
(VII 2 23 26) cVIHT (VII 2 23) 

TRNABINDU’S DAUGHTER— Ignorant of the curse 
of Pulastya (VII 2 12-13) went near her father’s hermitage 
m search of her companions Instantaneously she was 
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with & child Being perturbed approached her 
father (VII 2 14 18) In reply to her father s anxious 
enquiries (VII 2 19) faithfully described what had come 
to pass (VII 2 20 22) Warned to Pulastya (VII 2 27) 
pleased him mightily through her self less devotion (VII 2 
28 29) By favour of Polastva gave birth to a son VtfravS 
by name (VI i 2 32) 

TORANA — Bharata on his way back from Keksya 
passed through the south of this village (II 71 11) 

TRIKOTA — Name of a hill in Larfka seated on which 
Hanuman took a view of I ahka (V 2 1) On the pointed 
peak of which was situated Lahka (VI 39 17 19) Its caves 
rang with the din of battle (VI 44 26) 

TRIJAT A (») — A Brahroanaof ihe Gargya family, tawny 
coloured, lived in the forests on roots etc. which he dug up 
) (II 32 29) The old man had a young wife and a 
brood of children (II 32 30) At his wifes suggestion 
approached Rama and related his poverty (II 32 30 35) 
Lustrous like Bbrgu and Angirasa (II 32 33) At the 
suggestion of R5ma threw his stick which covered the cow 
preserve of Rama on the other bank of the Sarayd (If 32 
37 3S) Received all those cows (If 32 39) Retired with 
his wife blessing Rama profusely JJSTTJp! (II 32 *j3) 

TRIJATA (II) — A Rahnsf Her dream foreseen by Valm ki 
(I 3 31) ^Sfr Finding that the Rakiasis were scolding 

S t3 told them that she had dreamt horrible dreams (V 27 
4 6) On enquiry lV 27 7 8) de*cnbed her dreams that 
indicated the victory of R ima over the R4kvasas and the destruc 
tion of RSvana and his relatives Then asked the Ra legists not 
to behave rudely with their capture (V 27 9 46j Sent for by 
RXvana (VI 47 6) At th- deure of Ravaru (VI +7 5 10) 
pts-'-i S ta on the Po>paU car and kept her company 
19 
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during flight (VI. 47. 11-14). Never told a he before nw 
was she prepared to do so in future (VI. 48.29). Advancing 
various reasons tried to impress the idea on SJta's mind that 
the princes were not dead (VI. 48. 22-33). Returned to 
the ASoka Park along with S*ta (VI. 4S. 35-36). 

TRIPURA — The three cities which Siva pierced with 
the bow and arrows given him by the Devas (I. 75. 12). 
Referred to (III. 64. 72) iV. 54. 30) (VI. 71. 74). 

TRlS AN KU— Thought of proceeding to heaven by 
celebrating a sacrifice. (I* 57.10-12). 

Vasistha having ridiculed the idea ( I. 57. 12-13 ), approached 
his hundred son3 who also refused to undertake the task 
Finding him determined to carry out his purpose with extra- 
neous help, they cursed him (I. 58 2-9). On the morning 
following became a Candala (I. 58. 10-11). Deserted by the 
ministers and citizens (I. 58. lt-12). AH alone approached 
Vi4vamitra who pitied him. Raja of Ayodhya ( I. 58. 1ST-16 ). 
At' the desire of Vi<vamitra, narrated his previous history, 
then appealed to him t.o take up his cause merely to establish 
the superiority of Human Endeavour over Providence. 

5T5TT tnf?PTT JlfRWFP 

?ftfacrr: (I. 58. 17*24). qrTO5r:-(I. 58. -17 J- 
ViSvamitra promised to take up his cause 
(I. 59 2-5). Deputed to heaven on the responsibility of 
Vi-jvamitra (I. 60. 15-16). (I.' 60. 2). 

Ejctradjcted by Indra and other Devas, fell head foremost 
(I. 60 16-18). His fall stayediby Vigvamitra (I 60. 20 ). Out 
of wrath created a fresh heaven for him with its stars and 
planets and then proceeded to create a fresh set of Devas (I. 60; 
21-23). On this the Devas approached him and a compromise 
was arrived at according to which the Raja was to live bead 
downwards ,n the midst of the fresh heaven created by the R$i 
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„ I -O +Kn R nd er of .Dbaudmnarfeaht 
(I 60 130 33 ) Son of Prthu pan 

(170 24) 

trisira(i)— a Mh- °< i"* k ;'; e 3 ^ 0 f m ; 

(I 1 47) His death foreseen by Valmiki ( 

1 _ MIT 93 33) Only he along with Khara 

general of Du^ana (III ** 3 TTI 35 

, , , ,4 not) soldiers of Khara (111 ■» " 

< m ' 27 u h 

h™ to fight with Raoia ^ permiss|on ( nr 27 6 , 
Love towards 

a fearful noise (IH *' .. 27 iqh) 14 arrows 

wonoded Rauta on the forehead^ IH ® 

MedTm y ^»-«> H ' s ,hrK h “ Js ,opped ° ff,,! 

means of 3 arrows (Iff 27 16 IS) 

TR i S ira o.,-^ ^":.r:: d a ::z 

,o the tat ‘ le f, ' 1 ^ h0 59 1 E 9 ‘ Nephew of Kumbhak.rna who 

£-* (v. - » ( — \t : 

and offered to go 10 *'*“ ^ ^fi^rr;! jnntfefH^ 

sooof R-rvana ^mgerrmsht Neier 

35^ rr-nrair:? o-rrrhhnt 

suffered a defeat ^ ^ 10 14. Son 

HTOtn; ruaovtKh WVcCdchW , Mve 0 ( Ruana 

of Rtvana *' Wile field dm»l rn a ch.no. 

(VI 69 17 - 19 > W , C ;di°Lwsio h,sh.nd (VI 69 22 24) 

.nd holding a bow ro! hBtA(g.da dnving 

°" ,h ; , fV.Vo l':T .o.hc course o, the Sgh, cut 

tn a chariot l fi tl h , m an d wounded Abgada 

off the trees an ^ ^ Tonght with 

26) rough, . contested doel 
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with Hariumrtn in the course of which lost his horse, arms 
and ultimately his life (VI. 70. 32*48). 

TVASTA— One of the Adilyas: went oat ’ bravely t° 
fight against the Rak?asas ( VII. 27. 36 ). 


DAK$A — Jaya and Suprabha were his daughters 
(I. 21. 15). The destruction of his sacrifice referred to (!• ^ * 
9). A Prajapati who followed Pulaha (III. 14. 9)- 
sixty daughters (III. 14. 10). 


D Alill? A (i) — A Raksasa chief, son of Sumalin &cd 
Ketumati (VII. 5. 38-39). 


DANPA (it) — The youngest son of Ik?vakn, 
ftJU: SIcVdsiT: ; deputed to rule over the country 
■between the Vindhya and the Saivala hills. Founded the 
town Madhumanta — his capital, and appointed his 

priest. Thus he ruled mightily over the kingdom (VII. 79. 
14-20). ^FcTIcOT (VII. 80. 2). (VII. 80. 5). Once 

in the month of Caitra visited his priest’s hermitage ; there 
coming across the beautiful Araja, the eldest daughter of 
the Bji, was overcame by desire, and enquired who she 
was and made his proposal (VII. 80. 1-6). ' In spite of 
her refusal (VII. 80. 7-12) raped her and departed (VII. 80. 
13-17). Following upon the curse pronounced by Sukra 
(VII. 81. M5> his kingdom was buried deep in an ash- 
hill in a week (VII. 81. 17-18). 

DAtf I? AKA— A forest to which Rama retired for fear of 
being disturbed by the citizens of Ayodbya (I. l. 40). There 
he killed Viradha and saw Agastya ahd other TJ$is (I. 1. 41), 
Being requested by the R?is promised to kill the Rakjasas 
who haunted the forest (I, 1. 45). There he disfigured 
^Arpanakha and killed 14000 Raksasas including -’Khars 
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•rfiwd 1 « 48 > ““ t f ihirv* 1 f " lh ^ 

pte (I 1 53) -RSma’s »«* “ P g 12) Ka.keyt 
Valmiki (1 3 17) S,t«at,d mttaSo , he(irb .l»„ 

Iptoposcd that R2ma A™ 1 Rsm a consented to retire 

ascetic (II 11 26 27) (II n , Ram a spoke to 

there for fourteen years (it " m 20 

Kausalya about his impeDdmg to by Kaikeyt 

30 31) Rama s banishment ther ^ 1(J ^^uful 

(H 72 42 ) Rama eu; enters ^ Ma „ ca toamed about 

scenery described (II v , Svam „ras hermitage was 

devouring the R?ts C 111 MarJca was thrown into the 

there (III 38 12 13) Vnjaias by RSma 

sea situated at the distance o )0 ,)» vicinity of 

HU 38 19. Laksmana ransacked t. 

Rama’s hermitage (IU * gugma asked Angada 

in search of Sit5 in vain jjj Called after Raja 

to go there in search of a < a5 a „ d ,he Saivala hills 

“vn ia 81 ly i8 C 19rA'soc«=dJ.nastbana,Vl. 8. 20, 

t C.,rrrn wIlO < 


, or nf Surva, who carried 
H,s reply (VII 23 (H 8 14) 


reply (VII 23 (Dl « ™ 

□&DH1VAKTRA-A vanara ch*. 
by h.s richly Aecor^^ ^ ^ m ,. h „ g! . of ,he Madhu 
Maternal uncle of S gn handled by the intoxicated 

Vans (V 61 9) " (V 61 20 24) 

Va " araS l Z t ir nB 21) When the guards reported the des 
3 "^ Sn ' ' a 6 ( st at the bands of the VSnatas (V 6’ 17) 
traction of the fore Angada dashed him 

att acked t he,a.ra ers », - - ce <y ^ 2? , Taking 

counsel widThis guards went to Sognva to report the fact 
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(V. 62. 28*38). Sugrlva having given him assurances ( • * 
1-3) lodged a complaint against the VScaras who 9 
ravaged the preserved forest (V. 63. 4-12). JTETnra’: (V* ^ * 

Taking his departure thence returned to Mndhn Vana, begg^ 
of Ahgada to excuse him and delivered Sugrlva’s nacssag® 
(V. 64. 142). Son of Candra (VI. 30. 22). Wounded by 
Indrajit ( VI. 73. 60 ). Greeted and honored by RS®* 
(VII. 39 22). 

i 

. DANO — A daughter of Dak?a and wife of K&Sjap 8 
(III. 14. 1041). Became the mother of A<vagriva by favour 
of her husband (III. 14. 11-16). One of her sons was 
Kabandha (III, 71. 7). 

DANTAVAKTRA- — A courtier of RSma who with 
light talks sought to divert his master (VII. 43. 2). 

i DAM AY ANTI — Daughter of Bbima ; the devoted wife 
of Naifadha (V. 24. 12). * ' > > 

DARADAS, The — A country, Sugrlva asked Satabalft 
to ransack the towns in the north in search * of Sit^ 
(IV. 43 12) 

DARIMUKHA — A Van&ia chief who in response 
to Sugriva’s call supplied 1000 krors of Vanaras (IV. 39. 24). 
'SttaPI Joined Sugrlva with 10 krors of Vanaras (IV. 39. 
36-37). Homed on the Vacates of the invading army during 
its march to the South (VI 4 35) Greeted and honored 
by Rama (VIL 39. 22). 

DARDURAS, The — -The breeze from those mountains 
blew in the hermitage of Bharadvaja (II. 91, 24). - - ) 

, (To he Continued), 
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“ wftiwj: imftwi: wj sttouq© etc.",— 323. 

“ stfiuui' Slttrs ^TOTtnr etc.",— 231, 317, 503. 

“ Ttftrg'tffeara sgt© 48. 

“ a fir Jttntflit ng© vrefSci ",—15. 
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“ aishijtSKtln etc ”,—419 
“ stfit >05415 ntnmt etc ”,—577 

a^ftnnrfrt otnfw,— 452 See It V VI 51 1 
“ Stifrvt vra ’,—792 
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“ sitiirvat wst^tjaPs >,— 149 (1.1V X 110 7) 
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“ sra gttmtttr^ > , — 754 
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“ *P»l ’’,—16. 

qstqi ,— 8S5. 

aiTOJlftuft iqrtj,— 238, 421. 

“ "^R ?uq: qRr IgtwR jh: ",—725. 

“ WtiaR fitgjHtnnnfti gwla »,— 121, 128. 

“ spfrirai satfatrat^ifo ”,—336. 

StSStiltl,— 479. Cl. Apnst. Srauli xi. 21. 8 . 
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powers.” A list ol them is given m 1.5- 10* Userid 
Books o’ the East, V<i\ xxix, pp 279—80, 

Plijotr, befriend, 300, 661 
srwjtpqfe (see Vol i), — 288, 

“ smrarwrui fafa q$s,>’— 888, 830 
“ RirnqpEqt g«nt gfe,” 231 (Apast. Sr. 11 . 20. 5) 
null'll! fq-q^Tl fan!: foiqtai— 31, 111, 277. 

' "tJJJfl ql 5U3q Hiq sfqt etc,”— 660 
“ nJjqiijfAh'isi wifa— 33S. 

ttmqjrq,— 5 1 

W8, ‘sour curds’, (WtfePt <sif3rafet [Blfife 
lipqa),— 95 

fe aifeg atntRfe waram,— 195 
“ nqqaqiq OTJptKnca etc ”,—174, 3G7— 8 (T8. 2 6. 9.1) 
wqam qmHqraJifil etc.",— 285— 6 (cf. Apest. Sr. 
viu. 9. 11) 

Ruraqfeqqth vttfir, — 773 (sec nfqhqelq m Vol. 0 
nja tlnq-utt- qtrtfh etc ”,—566 
xdt q.fllMcs. (see hqtTTqi, iu the Index), — 521. 
mqpieTOTt arq ojrtloe: llqi qftg^g rrifuq.'i RIB® 
iRqia,— 9 (Who were these worthies?). 

“ Xtwn ferem etc ” iT8. 6 1.6 7),— 5 
“ ThJ qfer gutfh nw q,”— 56 

Rife, ‘one who receives hiU,’ — 418 (See Mnnu u» 
210, mid Buhler’s note). 

“ *fe*nf*n*5 &W£ wzszr: —17. 

(in ) n have m the ground for i sacrificial 

post, — 43 

nqtjq,— txp utory bath,— 37— 9, 194, 607,707. 

“ Hq^OTdUrU TfHrtrq qftvTEt ”, — 842 
“ Bqt.%T fe Rtrqq qtqrem.”,— 787, 
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SSSSU-,- »-“■ 

„^W, -362-870 3T2. 

h ,„ ^63. 153, 435,572, 574. 749, 753. 
TtpKcsencof <t>y*. ■ 

^^“tal.eaerot-t-eoffer.Di.nXK^riyae etc. Sec 
19 and Egseling'. note on 

taa-io), 4-881- 



( 160 ) 

“ WtjfiUW'? d (iww etc ” (TB I 1 10.3),— 188 s 
“ 311$&nf& ng3T *5161 etc.",— .,93 (TS. 4.1.9 1) 
*5151”— 998, (TS. 1.2.2.1) 
straniftiM*,— 3-4— 5. 

“sunttitj-i .,Prai*5*[**q<S etc,”— 100, 164, 307, 30 , 
711 (modified'. 

“ WsTflitja fa5^gtft«rin<5: etc.’ (TS 3 51 4), — SOS, 
3hfi, S13, 834 

“ OTfjtnreai^u^qrasittra ", — 764, 838. 

84. 

SIFfia: qgcflTetfi qracasqi _tc (See \ol. l ), — ISO. 

11 etc,” — G99, 731 '<J. \pait. XX. 

13, 12). 

11 isnafci agaf ffSlfft ", — 648 (T 8 2 2 3 S' 

“ ..fihfteaiJt ,”—012—13 
“ STFflfi 99 ",— I 85 
" sixain nstaxxfai”,— 472. 

“ saani) gyaw vntfa ", — ill 
“ ax^ti Ijift qftt ct-,”— 239. 

" snrlnwmi^r fiice" qf%ciT 1 , — 773. 

HUnru (scovol i), -17,40,404,497,500,306,840 
" smwjintyistfa Staton",— 498,300 
sntt^rnot qq ), — 55 
“ smmmunafa ",— 000 
sn*xxxt SHnt main*! aqaitrara:, — 25 

Snfitcta, 'fi”htmg or runnin” for n price' / MW), — 582, 
mg let (7), — 119 — 3 
snrotr,— 173,175 

“ sttwwqrtqi Iraq co.,’ 1 — 653,055 
“ WtOTHiffi naPi,"— ilfc, 313, 71 2,-3, 008 
11 stamp'll axtCi a>iTt qn atairffr ",—310 



( 151 ) 

" etc,”— 330. „ „ 

“ snipris 7?3R - » ’ 1 

“ Tirnirf^tt toi gltft,"— 293 > 297 - 

“ wrt: sgtRl etc ,”—193. 

“ wfttwi etc ,''—604. 

“ ««&*»> * *rtsr~- -283,' 329 'and 738 

“ snnal^s * 

omit tnifa. C£. Apast X. 4.4. 
been oiled ,■ — 624. 

ntvFwrnt a*st!,— 180. 
stmipare €tw ,— ' 726 - 

sn^Rw, ‘ relative ’,— 41s,»<>t>. 

‘ ’. in 37 -’30 G97,70i,7o0,7G4. 

ItrtIWt'a 3^.— lC.i* 7 ,— ” u ' > * 1 sacri- 

‘ malevolent’ (.* the Q and 
fices), — ’ll- 

“ etc ” (TS.2.<J 9 ^)*"“‘ 44 

(See 'ol i), ^ • 

igBSSSS '«’•-“•< ‘ TS ''"“- 

w> «■ ““ “'■ 

pribb. MimS.)- . . , . 

qin 46fi. 167 (distinguished from 

otiotPwO 



( 15? ) 

pertains to Brahnwnas only, npd not to Ksntriys 8 
or Vaiiyns,- — 879. 

SII*!**?*!, lordship over thingfe, — 139. 

SiTtnfcTGt (See In Index to vol i), — 763-4- 

‘ sn*ii 371 (Apast. xxii. 7. 24 ; Tanaya 

xvn. 12. 6). 

5ITOTO, repetition of something, as of the eaC 

of a number of Brahmanas — (opp. of ®61. 

WTSltftFB, ‘additional’, ‘interested*, — 466- — 7 . 

WTEIl^PT, — 453, 661. 
vmn^V^On 6f«tra), — 781. 

“ etc.”,— 4b5, 496, 464 

“ 648. 

WlRra ^ ‘that whs satisfies,* ‘satiety,* (Panmi in 2. 
45),— 413 

WlfSTC, milk mixed with Soma juice (See Vedic Index), ■ — 
76(1-1. 

“ sireftf*?: n^rfe”,— 748. 

wot* ^rfiTcTnfq (e.p. if a piece of cloth 

ia moved the figurin” on it moves nlso), — 81. 

“ snsitrtfa ^gt^rtt^g etc." — C20 (TS. 1.0 11. 1)- 
“ Strati tmmft ”,—790. 

“ OTtatttvt: 3 rat: ",—388 (Apn.t. x. 39 3., TS. vi. 3 
1. 5) 

“OTpnn n^i^ifs” (S„t,pn. ,V. 2 5.12),— 90, 711 ind 
S37 C-nSmt etc.) Ct TS Mi. 2, 7. 1. 2. 

“ *nl>natTO.s ; « 3m<wm fire: etc” — GI2, CM, CIS— 1C. 

“ wrenfoni nrafa ’■ ( ? ),— 2 G, 28 . 

“ warn g=rn ’■,— S72. 

“ -Ufa etc.’ 1 (TS. vi 1. 11. 6),— 318— 9. 
m^rsgirrfSiTTtm ( ? ), — 820. 



( 155 ) 

“ rOTSW't etc .. , 5 

^ ’ wRr ?* m • Vo , ;j _ 7Ey 
“wfemfOTfeffl^Pa’ra^ ^ Himaltya to Cape 

''5H fsflsra su^SW^* 11 ' 

r» • \ oqn *> 56 , 326, o2o* 

Comorin), 230, * „ , „ =0 ff e r>Dg- 

eating),— 139* 

"sntst^fa^,— 1 802. 

“SE^lfSnRCi — 172. HO 1*2, 783 

* ’ __ 600 

'•*^S<lf3 ,, (TS.“- 1 y lthesome , arable eto ; 

..^5^ etc’S (0 Id % b 7. e 0 . v S V1 „. 43),- 

EggelingonSatap. "• 5 8 ’ 

414. 

e tc”-802. Sp-t. Sr. «,. 26 3 

"r? mure* cPr- rOT „ e ' ’ gGg _ 

“ r? faojfaaWI e,c ’ ’„ 751 

“ ^ nsra *? <5*3= etc ’ ■ g 4 . 1 ),— 1.9 Satnp. 
iii.3.4 18. 

r.^TSUw'^ etc,”-13«.H5(RV. x 
'"' 17 81 

Jttrra«x „ . , 94 1 j _4jj 

“pi.rfmn«S 1)S ll3 

“ ^ rn wf^Rr- ctc > " — 1S ’’ 



( 154 ) 

“ W nftgm o stifttfa etc, ”—178 (MCmavu Sr. Sutra, 
so Bloomfield) 

“ (See Tandya Till 6 9 10), — 183,851 
“ tirae rrrp) ”,—187. 

" 55 , name of a Sacrifice held, like the rhlT, for malevo 
lent purposes (sttfROlfw) and deriving from it (by 
Ttftiftl) some of ita accessories, — 11 . (Apast. 92 
7. 17) 

11 V* eEtfc* ftuftT S53 

“ K ft " (tlie 2nd line of a 

Sloln),— 71 

" 5 e>r;iffllft fagS’’,— 156 7 (Apast Sr \vi 21 7) 
“5ft, an oblation of butter etc, us opposed to a Soma 
or ammul sacrifice,— 73 
” 5ft*ra. (in Sutra),— 1 76-t 
" fenst RffarJa- etc ( a verse),— 837 
‘‘intn^rjitia^gq ' 532 (See BV vu 32 22) 

“ fenaRW srna etc’ (RV vu 32 22),— 139, 507 
“felwvt'rcTra errata, ”—293 4 (YS x.xiv 28) 

“ r-ut it etc, ”—528. 

"trxiu ngifa RtTftnR ”,—498 
“ Trait iftiRTtn etc (Vol i),— 589 
“3C?j (See Vol i ), — 870 874 
“TRtfuj 5 lit usnfrt rftfil Siffft etc-",— 705 
“ TrgRRt rprerit, — 858 

1 Tfetft (See Vol i, ulso Tb 16 4 1, and Siiy a nr. on 
1 7. 11 1), — 457 
“ i.v.t tSee Index to .Thu), — 395 
“ Tir^ ntftnmwqqfT etc,' — 395 (Apast Sr vin 2 11) 
TfiST (Vol i), — 704, 707. 

"TOR STO! etc,"— 314 



( 155 ) 

684 >). — I G70-1. 

**•*- xxii - H ' 14> Bee 

MSdhava. 

“ " (?)»"“ 792, 

“^THlntsran^:”.— 96 » 98 * 

T^rro'q to 'rr^r^' -8 - 

'‘^BV ,50.0,-84 (ApaBt. SRV. 

xvi. 26. 1. 3)* ^ 

“ajWtwwK«tc, -f'*' 

“35tOTT S*< '"^Tslst. rf 11. 19). 
“sBHT***- 6 " ( ^t , 0 „ ulbh ed (also 33 H), -278-9. 
UST, to be bl 0 WD out, estio 0 i 

.. 3 ^ raa ^.5^« rowm ' ’ 
val. 3.3.1). 

3'TOH'tt.— 793 ‘ J tm .Ra” —763. 

3 USTOU ‘description —090 

WOW, ‘censure’, _ 62! |. 

“ aqatat m mt ® 1 H3f " ’ 
“ 3 <^^tvoi')‘- 7 l“;_ 659 

NameoEtbe 12th sacrificial 

■WJ* to^; see Salop. *.7.91 and TB. 0 6.4.4. 

F ° ’ ' ,1 ,vl,- by composition or derivation 

^;;Z Anginal independence while it determine. 



( 156 ) 

the sense of another uord, secondary, snbordi 
mte, — 116 

ST g ailS ftrem- etc,’’— 427 
3'tITjqra (vol 1 ),— 87,89,850 
“juiguraHnra *V3rfci ’—850, 654, 656, G5S (TS 2 6 6 4) 
37tTm<ar (in hutra), — 8a 
utflStHS;,— 88 
'3’Il’tt’J, ’Easting’, — 73 
Tprar nt "—181 
gtmreft^ (voi i),— 414 
OTTOtOT mg ,—508, 544 
“ awfrggRtTt&^srrGrftifta”,— 40) 
ggtft etc ” — 40E 

“3& ?g?rorai sETlfg.’,— 508 R V I 21 8 , Satap 4 4 5 4 
“w fi; yrar tretjig<sn: etc”,— 274 
3TP6H ( ftng), 304, 300. 

“33; sra^fc! ytsTO srotdci’ 8-.0 
“OTsrar a^trewls 3 nrmftt nnsm etc," — 3 -hi, 335 
(VSi 22 , Salop 12 28 

“ 33 ferity’— 275 (AV 7 2C 8 , TS 13 4 1' 

337R (in Sutrn) Its meaning is discus-cd— 273 (Ait 
B n 7 , TB 3 0 G 4) 

33 S ^srtm ’tta-Tigonc etc ’’,—802 
OTrapm ’night nn I dswn’,— 13^ (ItV i 123 2, etc) 
31311, etc, sj non> ins OE Til (Ni ft liailttl 3 11| 

sol i 220),— 4G2 

11 tsWt <rc$ ' , — 40 1 

1 •' 3s; *tT3?t UT ttS TTtftJl 43 

■' 3^ nt a a to etc", — 13 

" fur ssenfa ,—787, 821 (\ S II 2 3ag'gTTt= 

soft os wool bee 3ljf in Vein Index ) 



( 157 ) 

“37m? m ,_ " 5 ? 4 r o, 

•'wlfs^.--,-392(VS. U; 8;S'“»P 

''StqfJKlil etc ’ J 91 _ __ or w'W* 

5?, 'modification’*— in respect of 

when there ,. a transference from an original 
modified sacrifice, 125, 133. 

^ N. Of 3rd h^boolr of Sam,, ' V^i-18;’ 
335 Rl 5 jr 5 is used of a ntfif an « 

“ .. 19" 528. 

“ nrrorotm3 Rra^^wtnatJt , 

.. ^ , 3 ^ gM S 1 3 3 has 

“mfe mu nrafii”,— V=” F 
•a-itsi (sol x), — 67a* 574 ' ' ° 759 (as rfa) 

“mdhimeg stRafSt.,- 5 "*' 7 " 

“sagni-wwRt etc”,— Id’’- 

“ «5fcsnv»ft sfotf » 

“tf£&nt ^qiriaf^V-T?- . , (S 5t- 2 2 j 5),-23l. 
i.« aTI (rnfit=t^ , niW H f ,ra? 11 
“uni mn^sr finu^”,—-! 9 J ■ 2 

^,K : otnnr.l.d.a«acn6cc,-48 2 

“narvn tnsnl 'tf 5 **™ ’ „ (TB3GG2. straps- 

^ mT ^ TT?TT ^' ’ “ 

^ferti gm’. Sty am) . 

‘^^’t^s^'Tdron^Lnl .he con.cn, , 

^ ft ^ Rl ^ttxtrKm»ra^" c ', 



( 1S8 ) 

“■roml gg«rm to",- 3gi. 

tl£ r*rtT?5j trarairttstntmjjniairc.” (TB.6.3 7.5 1.6 3.11.6),— 
74, 385. 

“TOTO *jnia firafnr, 1 ’— 715. 

“'■WTO limfn tnat^q^r^ifn’’ ,— 580. 

•PSTOg safftg Safari taints t*JR >1% rrcnnntml Hnfir 
etc,— 833. 

t l76T^f^f), a group oE 11 yiipas (See Sntfip. 3. 7. 2. 1), — 
49, 6S, 7, 5 seema to be part* of a Sacrifice, 
261, 312. 

“ nut tftett fast ang?: ”,—834. 

“ Wtl^nr etc. (Apast SIX. 2, 8),— 91. 

“<wtt nr ay li rw r gEralsr etc ”,—195. 

“ Ofgi’mz ,— 598 <«tt aft $53-«r;tfc gtnfti 
<W.n ntrrRj fgalnEn oSmrsntStrr,— 855. 

“ wi si ng^tsfir nt aisraa satin '',—96. 

“ >ratistg gigngstn etc.’’,— 294. 

“ naavnstt!; snrts: etc ,",—14. 

“ tattntnra nro ntatin ",—773-4 
“ "wets inalg nrcanftnrtfirEtBgTir $tnr ”,—045, 735 
“ nil stgttftl=an: etc ” RV IS 02 1), ‘there [Soma I 
drops liave been poured etc *, — 245 

** t ^*r — 35G. 

^fottaSTCcleic.” (UV X 94 2),— 143 
“ *2^<ri ssfrfa etc ” (cf purnsk irn Gi ill) a \ .5 7.) 

“ qsrfcr n^?f J^m^etc *\ — GG1, 797 
07T — 312 

“ «w § iHytufxi n: nffnz^rfa — 559 

“ * T-DHWiiJi fats*? ”,—553. 

“ *rr ^ ’\— 37 — 8. 

" ott ^ srartfo »w^s etf ”,—020. 



( 159 ) 

11 urn ft e tc - i— - 05 - 

" nftrsfe ”,—860—1. 

ftrorf,— 664,' 667. ^ tqmafta”.— 535,631. 

“ - „ (A. TS. 2. 2.1.1.), — 

“ ^ nan^o^'ira ftaferartw • i 

612. 

:^^t e,c ”’' (Apns, '"‘ 14 

1 . s) ,_ 61 7,619,620,5^ 

(TS. 2. 2. I- 

" S ?! rra&«RSI !R ' tra 

1 -, 73, 234, 674- .fo,. >■ _G1 

1 ” : &^&rTC37 »T37cn aiS ^ ^ 7^ 



»- _ -T 272. 850. 

.. rTa —71. 

*fcK, Noting t° ° n *”* , — 741 . 

a ’ r- „ _!77 

^£Tw«rf«8 .o .be *■«*- 

.tagmofthe 32i UOi 378, 413. 

21 



( ISO ) 


“ ^KRTfjgr etc. '’,—194. 
sftgmtapR gtst^TOTOR.— 362. 

“ siVjctit tjjit nqftt ”, — 75, 470 — 1, 814.’ 

3tWt£PT, the fire used for domestic Trorship, — 324. 

“ fife etc. — (RV. vi. 47. 15), — 393. 

<S 3 jj & flfsJR: etc. (RV. x. 54. 8),— 394. 
tfvjiw , n bullock's hump, — 582. 

Tragn: sraiftnatJTtm: ’>,— (Apa&t. xxi». 7.0 

hus q>5^t),— 582. 

“ festffct rftqftta ftrtflct 639. 

ififraqro tpi, ntfiare ttviR ttinipiono: ■ 

Subaru), — 642. 

“ v&fo ”,—227, 4G9. 

q>Hiq«ni(in SfUia), 320—1. 

'sfasRF’W*,'— $&» 6&5. 

W,- 12, V 13. 

“ tRqisffaqsr ST "i — 21, 189 (RV. iv. 31. 1 ; SV. i. 

169, ii 32). 

•TTOrag (Sec vol. i), — 855 — G. 

earns n padika daily us wngcs (See Mnh&bka«Jft 
1. 3. 72),— 413. 

fnTOfJWT: SKRi: qftf qqRcl:, — 53. 

* l ?t qfolfa 733. Also on pp. 189, 190, 219. 

" imrfET ",—19—21, 30 (Sec Sffynna on 

Tftndyu \h. 8. 3, in which the word occurs 

nnd iB explained hy Ka being Prujapnti). 

q^nufiRt ’TOTi (where Salxira gives i^rr ns equivalent 
or 'TO?), — 275. 

ijara^,— 

522. 

"q^mmefa «tr.”— ceo. 



( 161 ) 

etc”, -828 V.X.121.1 ; TB.iv 1. 

'ssi) ^ttra eferJi SpW”> oS 

S.4 etc.) 

'ti^tulfera,— 840. 

Wfojf, sour gruel, -95. ,, 5t , ayu m iv.=.5) 

.fTO^T, u kind of lute, -44^“^^ 

TOU V tW (compared with Panmi), 

tTOTOt (in sutra),— 512. - 

tsttyKTO, Is. of an acharya, 

wSfs (in Sutra),— 860. to Ka-PrajS- 

•'-Tra n<n«ntra:”, — 4 fi , 4 ( 
pati, Sntnp. 2.5.2.16)- 

^”,-(Smr;ti),-«4. 

‘wWrff'S W (nrtr-nnl». 

WBfim • bundleof 410 . 

™*4,SS ** t: S^U. 

9 ^kand.pSyin in I’rfie 

'°- C - See t^£^ ^^"•- 352 - 

««*■> 

(TBntlyn a-a ' 

5«iWl,— ('“ s 1 utr ° 5, 

h» period 0»*~** t l* *‘" 

830,857. 


( 1C2 ) 

(in Sutra), — 675. 

“sflrij enttt 33T;”, described as irirTcnTniil JTSST:, — 791. , 
gflfijtd ii, grains of gold (to be used instead of rice-grams 
on certain occasions; See Jha*s Prabh. Mi p. 231), 
301—2. 

grrret gilt (See ntn^), — 7. 

“^retof^nmjJ^lT ifctlgrifft”,— 748 (TS.vi 1 3.8) 

“ewnft'nw nreifet ftsranfet” (cE Apast. Sr. 

XVII. 16.9), —447. 

“sturfim sttrfoi”,— 75. 

fsMPta ^f%mi g^tfct” (cf. Ap ist. Sr. 13.5. 
11, und see tjfhSr infra). — 416 
*rit7, ‘contradiction’, ‘stultification* (See Brahmnsiitra 
2.1.26),— 411. 

rSiJsnrRraitPW,— 58,70,90,807 (See $trgo). 

“Sara <ntw unfit etc ",—448—9, 450. 
lEgng. (in srura),— 666. 
gftqi giro write,— G45. 

rnrfel, sediment of oil, oil-cap (M.W. on nutliol it) of a 

Sind), — 333. 

*m ii mStdutiimrafer , Tcr»fM& iffr, — 674 
msl tnetl, — a post o»t a threshing floor for binding oxen 
etc,— 311, 814, 383. 

“ Htftinat tjSt Witte,"— 311, 381, 836 (Tiindya xxi. 
13 8). 

“ m frr ettwwiw ni — 81 — 2. 

“ rntf^ nwttte etc.,’’— 742. 

“ n t f~< Ti tjte wnte’’,— god. 

rtf'JTn ~Tlri -H'jiuifp'teeip, — 664. 
tswf, — ‘rrho 1ms obtained fortune or prosperity’, — 
(=ntttril, to com. on Kuty. S r . IV. 300),— 280, 875. 



( «3 ) 

“ •wjoforor m (TS. 3. 4. 8. 4),— 10. 

"Of firm (Apart. Sr. 22. 16. 1),— 48. 

Ww ( See Vol i ),— 34, 45, 63, 78, 520, 521—2. 

tmp£, — ‘rice-gruel boiled with coix barbata 
(MW),— 625— 6. 

“ OP! TOHrttt ^ ”—277, (TB. 3. 6. 6. 3). 

" ORraSo^fsrfit ’’,—106. 

“ nwf tramre: etc. ",—486. 

" tram: Tfrfa: etc. ”,—525. 

“ oonaT qft^tsra. 1 1 2. 

“ it^i tn osaatmraa ",—178. 

•life, deSncd, — 212. 

Jjqremn: — ‘accessories and desires', —81, 

?£3???rr f*nRTt,-~42fi. 

" S^mafer I 864. 

“ q grfaq gqfo.* etc " (Sprat. 23—10. 12),— 39. 

— (in Sutra), — 5G3, 

41 wiftr q g ^p or. sttejot: wg^g;" (with 

the 3jgT?pr (18 the 17th), — 70,99. 

*K*teta,-59P, 609. 

rfr , — bis Bjuooyms quoted, StJTf etc,, — 152. 

44 " (Apast Sr. 1. IG. 3),— SI. 

*tl«3 ' u tow * (JIW. *;ives tins word on lexical 
nuihomj only, fcee vfg infra), — 58. 

" rirfhmsut Jffcjrfei 8t>3. 

'made of bdellium' (an u&gaent), — 445 — 0. 

44 rhnjft^T nrcr:^ snisrl "—(Tandy a xrfv.13-4),— 145. 

“ fftigtr^s^rsT^mh?:” — 1G2. 

“ thfofaf ” 64 (See Apist. xiv. 18. G, etc), 

u tfR q^t srssxr:", — 3. 

‘ mide of Icdelluim,’ — SOI (S *e ftrtgstq)— 



( 1«4 ) 

“ Jlrarwa, a^E swot ”—347, 353 — -4.407, 
417—8, 419 

11 HE El 5 kW Slid strata etc ”,—223,502. 

“ STE SWtfe’ ,—440 
“ sEraEti ”, — 303 

1 ewephte eRiet $Efg ’,’—81 

rnrtijI'T'ISE etc ,—664 

ETtrE, 1 partaker ’, ‘ sharer ’, — 40—1, 45 

grftwtEtagq;, natitil,— 95 (TS 6 2 2 4) 

“tja irtaiEtsr 3raniTE.etc >,—72 
gas^T WEE , — 761 (TS G 2 10 5 ) 

“ rjiita OTEigfEEt lOTJE etc ’,—121 637 (3)TS%Eta) 

“ gt OTEfit ”,— 38, 302, 337 

“ =EMBt Et «?l EESE EEREmStr " — (TS 2 6 2 1),— 391 
“ =Egs;EE gtrRr >,—639, 642 
“ Egrft jjmrnncg bbee. >,—782 
“ Egh gat PtEEfir ” —376, 789 
“ ggS EgEJE=EslE^E rjita ”,— (cf Aijst XXII 14 
15),— 504 

“ E3TO ^pfEtHtBUga^T EE'^’,— 650, 6o5, 674, 681, 
695 708 

11 Egftmrst etc ”—855— 6 of Apist Sr xxm 1 1 
" EgfETjfa TOE EEHtETra. > ,— 5GG 
“ Egitfat ihoinratEfwjtii etc >,— (cF Apast Sr » 
11 6 1,-82, 14G 

“ EgfeEEtfEEr lEEr^t etc’,— 271 (EV 1 1G2 IS, 
TS 2 3 2 2) 

“ EtElfl: EfEtft T'EEEEEEfrI >’,—323, 838, 341 
“ EtEtfttajfta STSlfB etc”,— 101 (Apnst xxn 23 9) 

“ EiEtft Et Haifa tE^Etfg TtETPEpt etc’, Ml (See 



( 165 ) 

l *'3^Isf5ram: e tc.’ , ,-650. aop ted being 

SS, varibus meanings proposed, tne o 9R _325 

*for, for which see note nt bottom of P- 328, 

^I3Hta(See vol. i and Spast. Sr. vm. 4. 12> xxl1 ' 8> 

1 1— 14 - . „ 723 

“ msufomif 3, J Ua >’ -ass. 

“«Itgtlfejtfit=3igflf^: ?3rm If , / ApM t. vili. 1. 
“t,, r mream*nna?) - <- Ap 

“ I)!-730. (is. 2. 

4.6. 1) 

“ Rranx asia <ra*m; ”.— » s 

fcw, N. of an eft,- 8 ®. 3 • p - 624. 

- *«* « « ^ 

wo),— 850. > 400—8 

" W** 33,31 .”’2,89 (They hold that a 

st °. dtn “ m " n tra set * to mnsic-xnfta traptm 
Silman is n mnntra set 

WI)- „ ro , 

& — « in the wl,0,e 7 

aasfc**.- 306 - 



( IBS ) 

3PIT:,— N. of certain formularies causing victoiy (Th- 
ai 4.4 and Pitraekara Grthya 1.5.7 — 9), — 21. 

'juice of dried Sesamam',— G25— 6. 
‘wfeRjenimat sjjjnns.,— etc",— do— (TS.V 4.3.2.)- 
33555575,-310. 

“ararrtr qpft: sntarrftr”,— 866 ( See rol t). 

snfir— snjtpr,— 657. 

stTfirat^rr,— 489(“rafti5Hfrt!rTCS% i stgrprsiticptanfto- 

?trit a i ft m ”,— Sahara), 

“snfir rn harem*! fqreft h^nr# tJttsrsV, etc,!’— 654,656, 
65<J (T8.2.6 6.4, and see vol i). 

“atfjt hi aarrijw to?! H?'- toa’’,— 489. 
tmhiar,— 528. (In the same passage on p. 197 the reading 
is 3tpu3) 

“ghhii tpri qq:,’'-95. 

“UghT hT haft qiremft,— etc.’’,— 435. 

(?),— 835. 

iffirfq,— |in Sutra),— 103,221,803. 

“OTtffreh JTCtTgvrtfcl”,— 34. 

“a & rift5ra?qcq)jftr"— 352. 

“era: WIEnr' ssqtfq (fipast XIV.22.12),— 3G2, 

369 

treiwqRremrrenaqi srf?r:,— 32G. 

tppft ntpn train: OS 



con\t THE TANTRAS 
VII — GLEANINGS FROM Ttl 

W GOPINATH KAVIRA] 

(I) 

TheTenMahavidyas. ^ 

In the Tantnk Literature increased 

enumerated as ten. But the n ^ Manjamala Tantra 

by three and sometimes by SUt 1 B dy5s thus— (D Kal '' 

(Pstala I) names the ten (5) Bhainsv, 

(2) Tara, (3) SodaSi, (4) _ . (8) Vagals, (9) M ‘ Uaf ' S 

( 6)Chhinnam.s. 3 ,P) Dh“mav.^ fOTn(! in Jhe ch5 ,n„„ a 
and (10) Kamala. This list x ,„ t ra. There appear to 
Tamra as well as i» *e T”?*'’ n various Tantras in 

be slight differences of ot these MahEvrdyAS. 

regard to the names of the ^ Tk1 .|. Tant.a are- 

These names, as I'*' g lva (three-eyed an v 

II, MahhUla, (2, **?**’• * plianmorti (five-faced). t6> 

faced,, <41 Try.mbaU, (5) ®% awltr . , = M«hJtudnr . 

KarandhatSwal, (1) n°"'’ ( ort „ and < l0 > . " 

,9, Matatga Siva <= D ^ , h „, Dhnmtvatl being * 

-r-sr«^ 

MahUltla. is attached <» ^ , h c Bltair.vasja1« 

( =, Krodha Shatters,, 

Hltytlh jaya. _ — -~~Z^ eU ita a« standard. 

. ^r,.r of the Mr.-4.-B Tanna ^ ^ Simm ,b.a. 

•r,\ V*n* (1JrK ' 

„,J he tPrarae. 
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The V'ldyas may be thus classified in order t>4 &*■ 
Amnayft : 

(1) The Eastern Amndya : 

(i) Sri Vidya (with all its varieties), BhuvaneSvarf, Tara, 
Tripara Bhairavl. (ii) BhuvaneSvarl, Lalita, Apsrajita, 
PttrijeSl, Lak§ml, Sarasvatl, Vaol, Annapurna, Jaya. 

(2) The Southern Amndya : 

(i) Vagnlamukhi, Mahalakjml and Bala Bhairavl. 
(ii) Daksinalcalt, Bhadrakall. (iii) Dak?inakali, Vagala, 
Cbhinoa, Bbadra, Tara, Mataftgi and Ni£e£l. i 

(3) The Wettern Amndya : 

(i) Kcbjika, Kulalika, Mataftgi and Arnrta Lakjmi. 

(4) The Northern Amndya. : 

(0 Kali and Tara with some varieties, Bhairavl, 
Chhinoamasta, Dhumavati and Mataugl. (ii) Gubyokali, 
Dhnmra, I<5makala Kail, Mahakall, Maha &magana Kali, 
Kapalml, Ksla Santarjim, Chhinna, Mahabhlma Sarasvatf, 
Maharfitrl, three kinds of Tara, Yogegl, Stddhi Laksml and 
Siddhi Bhairavl. 

(5) The Upper Amndya : 

(i) Krlmeavaxl. Lalita, Bala, Maha Tnpurasundart and 
Tripura Bhairavl. 

(6) The Lmoer (STOTT) Amndya : 

(i) Vajrayogint, Panhagl, Nairrtegvarl and Bhlma. 

' (a) Kail 

Regarding the origin of Kali, which is described in 
the Tnntras (cf Puraicharyurnava) as the chief of all the 
Mabavidyas, different accounts are available. According 
to the Svatantra Tantra, quoted in the Pranatojinf, she 
appeared to the city of Avanti cm the day of MfthSsStri, 
ie. on the dark eleventh of the month of PbSlgom. She 
is often identified with Satl, the daughter of Dakja and 
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with Pirv.lt, the daughter of Menaka. V.Svamttra'a 
tatainment of Brahmanhooi is said to be consequent on 
Her Grace • The Mnmjamala Taotra ■dent.Ses Kali with 
Krsna and SodnSt. It is not proper to enter here into a 
detailed study of the very close relation existing from ‘he 
cultural view-point, between Ktpia and Sodas. What 
concerns us here is that the Vidjas Kah and Sodafi too are 
similarly connected The Prapatopn. (p 724) gl* > "Sion 
of the story of Kali's conversion into Sunder! or SodaSi It 
EaI d that once on a certain day India deputed a certain 
number of Apsarasas to Siva in Kallasa but he sent them 
on to Kali in Kalipura and betook himself to that place 
He addressed the Goddess as “ Kali " (lit a dark-complexioned 
one), which She took as an insult She at once resolved to 
convert herself into 4 * Gauri " (lit. a fair complexion*! one) 
and vanished In the meantime Narad, met Siva to 
Kalipura and Mahakali m Uttara Mem He told her, of 
course in joke, that Siva was ready to marry again, on which 
She assumed at once an extraordinarily beautiful form and 
appe.red before Siva She said, in Siva's presence, that a 
very fair form was reflected in His heart Taking this form 

. X6c st0Iy tu ^Tthmi^SSa, V, nu and olhers being unable 

,o confer Br.hmanhood on VB.am.tr., Narada advised the 
l a „er to .evoke Mahideva. ViSv.mitra acted accordingly and 
received the one-syllabfcd Mantra of K.l. from 6.v a, bat for all 
h „ hard penances he could not propiliale the Goddess V.svimilra 
felt disconcerted and cursed .be Goddess to be deprived of all 
worship Siva explained to the saint that h.s mode of worship 
OT , .mptoper and that he should correct itin.be waybe suggested 
This being done, the Goddess was pleased and appeared ,n 
inv of Siva to ViSvjmitra who asked for the boon, via 
company o( , Br.hmam KSI. looked at S.va, who 

attaiamen cooferred on him -hat he was so long 

embraced the saint and coolers™ 

Striving for. 
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to be that of a Goddess on whom Siva’s heart was set she 
felt the pangs of jealousy and rebuked the God for what she 
interpreted as his unfaithfulness Siva asked Her to restrain 
Herself and, with the Thic 1 Eye of Wisdom, to discover 
the reality of what the form represented. Kail found to 
Her great surprise that it was Her own shadow. Siva then 
called the beautiful form before Him by the names of Sundarf, 
Sn and Panchanu — which are the synonyms Tnpurasundari 
or LalitS He called Her Sodagl on account of Her perpetual 
fresh youth As he was frightened by the Shadow in His 
heart He gave U the name of Tripura Bhairavi 

There are several varieties of this Goddess In the 
PuraScharyarnava we find mention of nine types,— viz 
Dakyma, Bhadra, SmaiSna “ Kala ", Guhya, Kamahala, 
Dhana, “ Siddhi ” and Chamji The Jayadratha Yamolft 
refers to Pambara Kali, GabaneSvarl, Ekatara, ChandaSSbarl, 
Vajravati, Raksakalt, Indlvart Kslt, Dhanada, Ratnanya, 
I^anakali and Mantramata The Sammohana Tantra 
speaks of ten varieties, but actually mentions seven, — vtf 
SparSamam, Chmtamant, Siddhakalf, VMyarajiii, Kamaknla, 
Hamsa Kali and Guhya Kail 

Of all these varieties Oak<tnA and Bhadra Kali belong to 
the Southern Amnaya, while Guhyakalt, Kamakala, Mahakah 
and Mahalma^ana Kail belong to the Northern Atnnaya 

Guhyakal!, generally worshipped m Nepal, is often 
described as the best of all the types, add it was of this 
Goddess that Brahma, Vasi$;ha, Rama, Kuvera, Yams, 
Bharata, Ravana, Ball, ludra and others were the worshippers 
The number of her faces is said to vary with various Sadhakas 
The type which Bharata worshipped has ten faces and Her 
mantra consists of 16 syllables The external features of 
the type of which Ram&chandra was a votary arc exactly 
the same, but Her mantra contains 17 syllables rather 
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thin 16 Harlta and Chjavnna both worshiped th* 17- 
syllabled Vidya, but Hanta obstructed it with a iTra, s 
that until this is removed, which ,s practically a very difficult 
matter, ,t can not reveal itself and become effective The 

Chva\ ana type is still m use . 

The Mahakala Samh.ta eapl.ctly says that the ten 
faced type of Guhy.kalf IS the tnndamen.al type 
of which the other varieties are modifi^tions There are 
seven varieties ol Guhya Kail and Bn of Di ikpna ha dl 

, K-Fmakala Kail are named m tne 

is supposed to be the best _ _ 

(b) Tara 

_ , lh . second Mahavidyl in the list She is 
d as Nile SarasVat!,* Ug.etara, Hk.J.ta* 

variously named-M N ^ s , ra31 »,t§ 

^ Goddess winch has three 

virtue ( - ) - " 

msunct p N , form ,S unique 

fierce ( JT^PHT ) syllables rcmo\cd, is Mis 

. T „ S , watt, *. • mutd .. little different 

Saras\ati (Mantra M , - > concerned Its Mantra is either 

from Tar* so far or as sj, tabled, 

j-sjllabted (e g ' a ,, The expulsion ot Dnodlsa 

which case the U- J effected by the power ot 

tram Benares is said to have 

Tiro Mantra. s ,Hablcd (Mantra M W 39) This ,s 

<>“ >"“ tra Vab Man.n.Mah.,fo. hro 

generally known as Thc Godlie „ ,s described as 

lThe tinned andL armed (Mantra Mahl, to, 5=71 

not exaetty. dent, eat watt. Vtglsvar, in tom, or 
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according to the Amn3ja ' Ghant.U and 

S J“' Ch.ntav.rns aj4 Sl adha,a,5, 

Trailohj.vij.j5 belong to the Mot| , chnnd5 , VojratSra, 

TnjatS, KrQram5llha, KrOr.ch.nd , • belong 

Brahmatarn, M.mtSra, N5r“-irn ^ o! HamsatSrs 

to the South; Ugr.ta.a k ^ M . hogra , 5r i, 

to the West; Astatara c.rasv.tl. Chin.snnd.rt, 

Mahanlla, SambbavatarS, MnhanllS 5 mn aya 

Nilasundati and Mah5.il. Sundar, to the Upper Smuay 

Tar. rvith Buddhism is very often 
The connection of Ta « Rudto Y5m2 , a < Pa .,U 

referred to in the Tant . t an j j| ) contain 

XVII) and the BrabmaYSm«1a( a ^ ^ Vasl?tha Wlt h 

a short account of the story o ^ jg sajd , n the former 

reference to the worship o d nenances ( in the Nilachala 
noth that Vasi‘tha practise « for » vision 

bills,* saja the Brahma Yamal. «« ‘ ° dep „ 5SEcl 

of Tara, but the G “j 4e “ ‘ h “°, „"d told him lha whole 
he went to his Father, > him a f fesh 

storj, ashing him at the some «■* » * ^ Brahm5 
Mantra He was even inclined h|m conUM . 

dissuaded him f '° m G ' J XT b %aansofYoga(rrW'f!) 
to worship the same Goddess b> ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
Thereupon Va-ustha wen ^ ^ Goddess was 

practi*ed austerities or .. se 0 { restraint and 

not propitiated V,MS j* °* f Qn thl5 She appeared and 
pronounced a curse up not aware 

hr:rrr:r- - — - 

, 1 e m Ksmst-bja (in Assam) 

t cr to the »*»» »» - Assam, accordm, « Brahma- 

y§mola 
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The Tantrachutfamaiji and Tararnava describe it as 
KuchchhuhS and call it a secret Vidya In the Tara- 
rahasyavjtti of Sankartchary a mention is found of severalUoda 
of Tara, thus • Tara, Ugra, Mahogra, Vajrakall, Sarasvati, 
KameSvari and Bhadrakalf, In the Tar5bhaktisu<3h5r0avs 
( 1 1th taranga ) of Nnsimha Thakkura Vajrakali and 
Sarasvati are read as Vajra and Nila Sarasv3tJ. 

According to tradition, the different Mantras of this 
Goddess were worshipped by different persons for different 
purposes Thus for instance the Mantras which SrahmS had 
resorted to while conferring boons on Tarohasnra and 
HiranyahaSipu were 12 syllabled and 7 sjllabled respectively 
Rama’s Mantra was 7-syltabled There js a 7-syllabled 
Mantra of the Goddess associated with the name of Brahma, 
but it is somewhat different Similar is the case with the 
Mantra of Balararoa Narayana, for subjugating the 
Daityas, worshipped the 5 syllabled form of the Mantra 
Vi$nu, m the form of Buddha, is said to have worshipped 
the 12-syllabled Mantra for preaching of Buddhism The 
Mantra which MahEdeo gave to Paraduruma for bringing 
to an end the Ksattnjas in the land was the 5 «jllabled 
Mantra of Tara 

The different forms of T5 i 5, of which the exact number 
cannot be determired, ore arranged in some Tantras 

mantra There are «e\eral Mantra* of Sarastnti- — \iz (i) io* 
sjllabled, of which the R-i, Chfnndas and Dev ats are Kama, Viri( 
and Vagiitvorl, (u) i i-svllabled , (m) 38-sjllabled (worshipped by 
the Jams) , (iv) i sjllabled (Mantra Mohs, fol 531) The form of 
the Goddess corresponding to the Mantra (1) is white-complexion- 
ed, standing on a « lute lotus (Do fol 5*9 ) ; the Goddess of (is) is 
described as « hite-complexroned and cither ndmg on a swan 
or holding a Japamili -ujd 0 pair of lotuses m hands ( t) 0 fols. 

sa°*530 
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according to the AmnSya to which e«ch is “®““ ^ and 
Sparsatarti, Chandravamfi, <*«< '“^junm,, Siddhaj.tH, 
TrailokyavijayS belong to the .hjchanda. Vajratara, 

TnjatS, KiilramShka, Krarachanda, ctatu[vedodart belong 

BrahmatarS, MamtSis, Nara'im . of Hams at5r5 

to the South; Ugmtara and I e MahogratSrS, 

to the West ; Aststara o t , chinasundan, 

Mahantla. SambhavatarS, M« ’ r " , ‘ 0ppcr &mnaya 

Nilasundnri and Mattintla Sund.r, to the UPP 

Tara with Buddhism is very often 

The connection of aar Rodn> Ya mala ( Paatla 

referred to in the Tantras j a „ d n ) contain 

XVII) and the Brahma Varna ha al)d V asistba with 

a short account of the story o _ R ^ sald t he former 
reference to the hard penances ( ,n the Nllachala 
work that Vaswha practised h P fot a v , s ,on 

hilfs- says the Brahma Yan=.U,lc-l 

of Tara, but the Goddess P him >he whole 

he went to bis Father B^m*. ^ ^ ^ , [res b 

story, asking him at * ' . , to „iter a nurse Brahma 

Mantra He was even “ d lei him to continue 

dissuaded him ,r “ ,f b leans of Yoga (ilrramhl) 

towomhip the same Godde-s by J ^ ^ ^ s „ t 0 nd 
Thereupon Vasistba «ven But the Goddess was 

practised austenites for 1000 > of restraint and 

not propitiated Vasist a thls She Bpprared and 

pronounced a curse up { h wa s not aware 

said that h,a curse was unp, evoke , ^ ^ ^ „ 
of the mysteries of her v 

. I e ,n Ksmakhye (m Assam) 

t or to the Kamtkhy. M. - As-. — ** “ ^ 

yimala 
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Buddha alone in the country of MahScbtna. These are 
generally included in the so-called ChinacharaJ. 

Vasijtha repaired to MahJchtna and entreated iBuddha 
to initiate him into the secrets of Tara worship, but when 
he found around him the devotees of Tara indulging in non- 
vedic rituals and steeped in the excesses involved in the 
worship by the 5 Ms — ». e. Madya, Mansa ? etc. — he felt 
disgusted and doubts as to the propriety and dignity of this 
form of worship began to trouble his mind. Buddha 
realised his plight and explained to him the KuIamSrga, 
which is praised as the noblest path leading to spiritual 
realisation. Through his persuasion Vasi?{ha adopted the 
Sakta worship ( of Tara ) by meatus of wine and the other 
accessories till he became a perfect Yogi (tgtgz)pft) and had 
a vision of the Goddess. 

For a long time the Tara Mantra, owing to the curse of 
Vasi$tha, remained ineffective, but its Uthlana was performed 
subsequently, so as to remove its barrenness. In some places 
it is noted that the effect of the curse was till the advent 
of the Krjna Avatars (cf Puragcbaryarnava, p. 782). 

As regards the origin of the Goddess it is related that 
She came forth from the upper Mouth of Siva in the form 
of a bright flame and fell into the Chola (or Cholana) lake 
to the west of Mount Meru on the day of Kalaratn, i e. on 

J The Brahmayamala describes the Chlnflchara in the 
following terms. 

snm sra l ^ srt 

adt mfo-F q, u rjq mi sju: tfrot htsjwt form tcBraj it fqxrrt 
*t mrtPtfu t! 1 

n JRK*r?t n itra 3^,‘iirrnsrrffct *t yww!- 

nfit srr?t *bt *n5pft fast: it 
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the D.pavalt day (14th dark tub. combined '" tb ue 
Kartika) Rising out of the lake she Ak5obhys , 

and became known as Nilasarasaa ■ jna „ as 

who is described as an Emaration affair 

bung on the north of the lake, observed the w 

and began to worship Her (of Franatos , 
Tarabhaktisndharnava, 1st T iranga) ^ reroar kable 

The connection of Aksobhya ** M well— and 

For it is found in the Buddhist i W|e%e , h . t t he 

modern scholars are strongly me f fom the Buddhistic 
whole Tata legend was really « E" Aks „ bh} , , s a lerv well 
source upon Hindu^ Tantra “ ^ ^ , tat of a DhjanI 

known name in MahaySna u ^ posture of hand (g5t) 

Buddha whose colour is blue a Thc Saku and Bodhisattia 

is what is known as Bhu 'P" ’ VajrapSn. respectnely 

attached to Aksobhya ate Uch."^ ^ All<obh) . „„ 

The derivative me * m ”f. Tll „,„ s Siva w as called h) 
‘unperturbable’) is Esenin d c ,en after drinking 

this name because he " J o c f ,he Churning of .he 
the deadly P°'S° n '" h ' ob (fa 4« Mnlnwad > 

Ocean (cf Ptaoatos.n! p 
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VIII THE DATE OF MADHU-SUDAN ASARA- 

SVSATI. 

By Gael Nath Kaviraj 

The date of Madhn.Qdana Sirasvatl has been as much 
a vexed problem m the chronology of Indian Literature as 
that of Appayya Diksita The paper on Appayya 
DiUita*, recently published in the Journal of Oriental 
Re=earcb, Madras (Vol II. pts 3 4. pp 226 237), has indeed 
thrown much fresh light on the date of Appayya, though 
certain difficulties still remain to be solved But the date of 
Madhusndana seems yet to be an open question Mr R. 
Krishna Swami Sastci, B A , contributed an interesting 
paper on the age of Madhusudana in the pages of the same 
Journal (Vol II, pt 2, pp 97 104), pleading in favour of 
the third quarter of the 17th Ceutu.y ai his probable date 
Assuming that the date of Appayya, as finally deter 
mined by Mr Y Mahal.nga sastn, is correct, tu that 
Appayya was born about 1570 A D and died about 1593, 
having lived a life of 72 years, it seems to one more than 
likely that Madhusudana too lived about the end of the 
I6th Century or a little earlier Madhusudana s date can 
not be dragged down into the 17th Century for the obvious 
reason that a manuscript of the Biddhanta bindu com posed 
by bun was transcribed in Saka 1539 ( rtirllitdllli'^fH^ 

) or 1617 A D This is the most positive proof in 
support of the 16th Century date for Madhusudana Besides, 
NarSyaoa Bhatta is said to hove defeated Madhusudana and 
NrsimhaSrama in a public controversy Narayanan com 
mentary on the Vpttaratnakara was written m 1545 A D 
' • By Y Mahalmga Sastn, BA’BL Mylapore 
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which is therefore also the date of Madhuscdana This is 
perfectly in keeping with the date of NrsunMSraraa "hose 
Ved5ntataft\avi\c\a was composed in 1547 A D Modhu 
sudana’s high praise of Appayya, whom he describe* os 
is explicable on the supposition that Madbu 
sfidam was a junior contemporary of the latter In the 
same way Appajyas alleged intellectual conversion by 
Nrsimhn and his respectful reference to the views of the 
latter m the Siddhlntale^a sahgraha are easily intelligible 
if Nrsimha is held to have been an earlier contemporary 
Appayya Nrisimba lived up to nn advanced aj,e 

Tnat MadhusQdanas Advaitarntnaraksana was written 
in reply to Sankara 3 Bhednratnn is certain But Sankara’s 

date is not niter 1529 A D, but long before it* A Ms ut 
his Bhedaratna was copied in Sam 1519 or 1462 A B 
Sankara may be assigned to the 15th Century Madhu 
sadana s contemporary Nrsimhasramn too had already 
commented upon a similar work, called Abhedaratna, written 
by one Mallanaradhya with the same end in view, 1 e f® r 
Vindication of the cause of Advaita 

Madhosudina s posteriority to Appayya is undoubted, 
but this need not imply any Jong interval between the two 
authors They can well be explained by the assumption 
that Vtadhusudana was a younger contemporary of Appayya 
As Mfldhusudana s date can not be brought down beyond 
1617 A D,when a Ms of his Siddhantabmdu was copied, 
* The present writer pointed out long ago Dr Gailg® 
nitha Jhn n his Preface to the Vadivmoda pp 1 2 places 
Sankara about Samvat 1583 But in view of the positive 
CMdence adduced above it is no longer possible to hold this date 
as true 

(The Princess of Wales Sarasxvati Bhavana Studies Vol III* 
P *5») 
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this assumption becomes inevitable And in the light of 
evidence adduced by Y Mahalinga Sastti it seems no longer 
possible to stick to the old dates for Appayya DIhfita*. 

VySsaraja too was probably an older contemporary of 
Madhusadana. The date for him given by Mr R K Sgjtrl, 
* t between 1446 and 1539 A D, may be accepted It is 
said that VjSsaraja himself sent his pupil VyasaSrama to 
study Ved 5 ntn with Madhusudanat 

Ramattrthati pupil of Kpna TlrthaH, commented on 
* In my paper on "Mimansa MSS in the Government Sanskrit 
Library (Benares)’ l assumed (vide p 17S of the Princess of 
Wales S B Studies, Vol VI) 1387 1658 A D as the probable 
date of Appayya Dik<ita. But this may now be rejected in 
favour of the date proposed by Mr Y Mabalmga Sastri fsaokara 
Bbatta I, the second son of Nanyana Bhatta, was the author of 
a criticism on Appayya ’s Vidhirasayana Sankara’s time is about 
the end of the 16th Century, his fathers Commentary on the 
Vrttaratnakara having been composed in 1545 A D This too 
shows that Appayya lived in the 16th Century and not later 
This Sankara Bhatta was one of the Gurus of Bhattoji Dik^ita 
(Indian Antiquary, 1912, p 11) Cf also Bhatta Vamsa Kavya 
K-mta Bhatta KamaJakara, Sankara s by rephew, also quoted 
from Appayya Dik ita (S K De s Sanskrit Poetics, Vol 
I , p 266) It may be pointed out m this connection that 
Dr Keith too accepts the 16th Century as the probable age 
of Appayya Dik«ita (See “ A History of Sanskrit Literature 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1928, pp 396 &. 481) 

fSee History of Vedanta Philosophy by Swami Prajnana- 
nanda, Vol III, pp 730, 750 

Jf This Usma Tirfha was also the author of a commentary 
on Sankara s Upadesa Sjhasn 

41 The Guru of Rima Tlrtha was one Kr na Tirtha, as 
mentioned in Ramas Commentaries on the Upadesa ijabasrj and 
Sank e epa jSinraka There is a Ms of Tattva Chandrika a 
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age is furnished, not by the date of Hari Dik$ita’s Brahma- 
sutravritti (completed in 1736 A D ) but by that of the 
transcription of a Ms of Stddhantabindu (1617 A D) 
There is no doubt that Ngrayana Tirtha, the Guru of 
Brahmananda, whose commentaries on some of Madhusadan&’s 
works (viz Chandrika,-Brbat and Laghu — on the Advaita 
Suidhi and Nyayaratnavall on the Stddhantabindu) are well 
known, was greatly influenced by Madhusudana’s teachings 
His BhaktichandnkS bears upon it traces of bis close 
familiarity with Madhusudatus Bhaktirasayana aud he 
himself wrote a Commentary on the latter's Stddhantabindu 
(recently published from Benares) Narayana lived about 
the end of the 18th Century In the Sanskrit College 
Library Benares there is a Ms of Muktavaliprakada by 
Dmakara dated Sam 1758 or 1701 A D This Ms belonged 
to the private library of Narayana Ticthn himself 



IX — DESCUIP'J i\ I. NOTL'S ON SANSKRIT 
MANUSCRIPTS 
By Gopjkath Kavira; 

Introduction 

The history of Indian Literature and Culture does not 
seem to have jet been taken up for studj m the manner 
which the nature of the subject demands The efforts of 
Max MQUer, Weber Macdonell, Keith, Wintemitz and 
others have done much indeed to systematise the researches 
into the history of the Sanskrit Literature, especially m 
tegard to chronology and bibliography as a whole , and a 
host of writers have done, and been still doing a good deal 
of valuable spade work in various fields connected with 
Sanskrit Studies Descriptive Catalogues of Mss hitherto 
published, are of great use not only for bibliographical studies 
but also for literary chronology, which is often a vised subject 
But with all these data — and they are by no means msigm 
ficant, — it is not possible to attempt to build up the 
cultural history of the country, unless and until they are 
reinforced by the data available on a close and systernative 
study of the contents of the important unpublished manus 
enpts lying in deposit in the various libraries of India and 
outside It is indeed true that even all the published 
Sanskrit works have not yet b-en ransacked and subjected 
to a thoroughly critical examination so far as their contents 
are concerned But svtch. a. work may he left, to scholars, 
who will be able to accomplish it, each in bis own sphere 
of study, sooner or later As for the Mss however, the need 
of such an examination is imminent And eien imperative, 
for the following reasons 
24 
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(а) Mss deposited in libraries are cot within easy reach 
of all scholars interested in the subjects concerned 

(б) Some of them being fragmentary and unique may 
never be published at all 

(<?) Even those which are complete are not likely to be 
publi c hed m entirety and at an early date 

(d) Single leaves are sometimes found to contain valuable 
information which, unless it is noted, is never likely to be 
a\ ail able for study 

(e) Mss, old and decaying, are in fear of being soon 
destroyed It is desirable to have a record of the contents, 
specially on the important points dealt with, of interesting 
Mss which for some reason or other have a value of their 
own A critical and comparative sitidj of these notes can 
easily be attempted subsequently, when a large amount of 
such matter will have been collected 

I think a work of this nature has Jong been a desideratum 
and 1 b-lievc that every Library of Sanskrit manuscripts 
ought to come forward ready for co operation in tins 
cyclopaedic work and try to contribute its own quota to 
this end This must be done if a systematic study of 
Sanskrit literature and the culture reflected therein has ever 
to be undertaken 

Under the name of “Descriptive Notes I propose to 
br ng out the results of my studies of manuscripts, with 
special reference to their coutents These notes keep in 
view th" requirements ol cultural and historical study The 
names of the Mss from which notes have been taken have 
not leen arranged in any order such arrangement is 
evidently impouitle at the beginning But it i* projvw^d 
lo append at the end of notes on n certain number of Mis a 
cla*n r *d list of the works noticed The Mi* belong moslly 
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o the Government Sanskrit Library, but there are some ol 
pnvate owners also In every ease this has been clearly 
indicated 
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The Divya Bmdavana is above Lifiga and Yoni — Puru? a 
and Prakrti , it is here that the Supreme Being nbtdes in the 
undimimshcd splendours of His Existence, Self-awareness 
and Delight He is transcendent and formless (f?jTT^>T^)> 
while at the same time invested with infinity of forms 
(^T^K) — the Quintessence of Joy, the Lord of the 
Universe His Sakti is Radhika, the Soul of Delight 

From Her come forth and in Her 
continue the Universe and the innumerable Souls *Tt 40* 
inhabiting it With them Srlkj-sna is reported to be 
playing always and in myriads of ways He is the limitless 
Ocean of Joy ( ) and His plays with His SaktiS, 

also hmitles«, give rise m phenomena to the varieties of what 
we have come to term Aesthetic Joy ( to ) 

* Mentioned here is nans, females once It may be of 
interest to note that in the Vai mvi Cult, of which RSdhiko- 
pam ad represents in aspect, the souls are conceived as 
feminine Srtkrma Himself, the Supreme Self, is the Only Furun 
In this view, and the rest arc His Prikrtis or ^aktis Even in 
the Gita (VII 4 5) the Jiva is described is the Prakrti of I$vara 
along with Nature (the Avyakta of Saukhj i), with this distinction, 
however, that it is higher ( ) ind thit the latter is lower 

( 5STHT ) 

The passage in the Rsdlnkopmt-'ad which refers to Rddhiki 
or eifviuiPt* of the Deity) is the Immaculate source 
of Universal manifestation finds its closest parallel in the 
saying of the Upmt id Hpr-iMiPi t^iTrfri vlTS^, 

Ac. And it ifso implies thit from Che 1 atacssol Diimcjoy 
( 5 ud»^),by an apparent split within Itself, by 1 process of negation 
or contraction, fsrr (corresponding to and ^(corres- 

ponding to nDviimR*.). the so-called Puru-a and Prakrti, 
have finally evolved (much in the fashion indicated 10 Sufi 
philosophy) 
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The position of Nitya Brndavana, according to this 
school, may be understood from a glance at the following 
rough sketch 

Brndavana 

I 

Brahmajyotis 

River Viraja — River Viraja 

Sualoka 

I 

Deviloka 

I 

Mahavisnuloka 

It is related that once Brahma, with a host of other 
gods, conceived the idea of making a pilgrimage to this 
Brndavana They took for their guide a Person, named 
Mahahan, an emanation from the mouth of Mahavwn and' 
started on their journey This Person is represented as 
blue, eight armed, yellow robed, lotus eyed and wearing a 
garland of wild flowers They went first to the Plane of 
Durga or Tripura Sundar? whose Form is described as 
that of a bright and youthful goddess, with three eyes and 
four arms bearin'* the fitefo'd arrow, a bow, a noose and 
a hook and dc ked with red ornaments She appears here as 
the Type of Supreme Beauty She bless-d them all 

Thereupon thv gods proceeded up to the Plane of 
St%a, where th-y beheld a Luminous Lihga in touch with 
the Mabayoni or Yogap thi It p-rvaded the Universe and 
yet transcended its utmost bournes ItwasSadmva The 
gods recognised Him and ssng hvmns m His praise, on 
which the God issued forth from the Lihga in a form 
half male and half female cilled Ardhan5nfvara He 
described Himself to be the Lihga or Tejas of Sri Knna 
end Durga as Rsihik* Herself It was through the effect 
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of Maya alone that she was of the form of Yom * This 
Plane is the utmost limit of the gunas Beyond is the 
Zneffable, C/nsufhed, the rmmufalife, the Sifent Here 
Time and Space, as limiting condition^, are annihilated, 
and do not find any place 

•nsf *rar»ra: i 

Siva blessed them all But the gods were disheartened 
and were about to retire, in view of the immensity, unmea- 
sure&bility and inaccessibility of the Light Beyond Siva 
took pity on the depressed gods, and at that time from His 
five mouths issued forth the great mantra, called the 
PafichapadWidyH, viz gff 

^II3T which the gods received and the Initiation took place 

The next step was the nver Viraja It js described as 
B luminous ( x&jfojhfl ), shoreless and endowed with 
innumerable qualities While on its bank they heard coming 
from Beyond a sweet strain, as of flutes ( tfjij lutes 
( sfttOT ) and mrdangas and the sounds of Krona’s names 
(Govinda, etc ) chanted The gods were over joyed and 
began to meditate fervently ( ) on the great Mantra 
which they had received Opening their eyes they beheld 
lying before them a vast City of Light, bright but mellow, 
and brilliantly decked In the river thej saw, around them, 
the reflection of a forest of kadambas In this was a Kalpa 
Tree, with branches of jewels leaves of emerald, trunk of 
gold, fruits of rubies, roots studded with gems, and shadowy* 
Under this tree they beheld to their infinite delight and 

• Linga and Yom are two prO'Crcnti'.e sj mbols and stand for 
the Divine Father and Mother They stand nt the apex of 
creative flux, and above them both (also permeation 1 and 
upholding them ) is the Eternity 

t This is important, for as they ha\e their use 

even in the Eternal Realms ( fV*t 'JTO ) 
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amazement, sitting, a Beautiful Boy, with the crown of 
peacock's tail on His head, wild garlands round His neck, 
wearing robes like lightning-flashes and various ornaments 
and shining with the bluish tint of a newly risen cloud on 
the horizon. He was playing on the flute and was of a 
Form whose beauty surpassed in an infinite degree the 
loveliness and charm of the god of Love. On His lap was 
a Girl, lightning-like and adorned. 

The devas were so much taken with this glorious vision 
of Radha Krsna that they at once set themselves to swim 
across, when Mabahari stopped them, saying : — 

-flirTPit: srt nn^tr gum I 

ssr irajfSn =rrt7TT: -1 $ saifa4«n: q? u 
Snrati f=tU5t eigmfat' i 
vgS *754 fira3tf% 57% satfarfSniT t 

The river was embanked. The city was decorated 
all round with jewelled-staff, (tSTEq-jf) and flags. The gods, 
moved on towards it, when lo 1 

^TftI«RfH?RcTcT: I 

The rare and marvellous vision of One Self playing in 
myriads of forms was vouchsafed to thr m. 

A picturesque description of this Realm is then given. 

It is narrated that the gods, before actually entering into the 
precincts of this city, were asked by the gate keeper, who 
was himself in every respect of the same form as Kf?n* 
to state from which Brahmlirnji they came and for what 
purpose and also to establish the identity of each.* 

• For the worlds being infinite, the Brahmls Vnnus etc. 
who are only the functionaries concerned ntlh gonrnment of the 
Universe under the direction of the Supreme, must also be 
consistently held to be countless. It is immaterial in this context 
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No 2 . 

mg wi or KSSI NATHA 

Fda 1 — o Scnpt — Nagari 
The work begins— 

fWfqfaiinqEt info: «qtwt TO 
awi »mq;aftif%f5t;pT srqfaq gfeqar I 
ijSst g^Naftqst nrftiai 

«<TOt floats *it wnaat qfenqi $s*jj h il l il 
afar sftaftronjfaTOqirwitsssaq; i 
'srataia. aag^ H q n 

The author says that it is declared lit the Kalpasutras, 
attributed to Bhagavin Narayana, that the up 5 sao i of GSyatrl 
alone is sufficient for the Brahmanas to secure MoM a “** 

qcniHTOt'KtsftiTiq ntraat qraq%q tssqeq fqarai 
qrq^iraqiHT^qjq gfttftfB afaqil^ag (fol t b) I” 
support of this several quotations are given, some without 
reference to the source and some from the Aditya Purfloa, 
Vijnu \ imala, Atharva Veda Devyutharva Siras, Gayatrl 
hrdaja, G lyatristavnrajs, Glyatrlrahasya and Vasisjha 

whether we are to conceive the pods ns JUis with extended 
powers and wisdom or as Iiiara, with His infinite power and 
wisdom curtailed for division into multiple centres of activity 
In both hypotheses the worlds .and the gods would be innumer- 
able The I’rimum Materia being gi\cn as infinite, the worlds 
following from it must be supposed to be without an c*'d 
The plurality of w orfds is a rational and legitimate hypothesis 
and is accepted as a matter of course in every system of Indian 
Thought Cf Kusum* jail (II Stavaha), Sivnpurs a, Schrader, 
Introduction to the Firebar tri p 29 See aKo Cliaitanya 
Chmtimnta Sarkars Lnglish Translation of the above, pp 273* 
*75 • Tattva trava (Benares I*d), p 06 
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The Gayatrlhrdaya presents this scheme of Emanation • 
Pranava (the mystic syllable ‘Om ) — Vjahrti — Gayatrt— 
Savitrl — Sarasvati — Vedas — Brahmfir— the Lokas It is stated 
that all the Vedas with their angas, all the Upamjads, all 
the Itihasas have emanated from the Gajatn In theGaratrt- 
rahasya prominence is given to 3akti> as usually in the 
Tantrik works, and the Sakti is described as two fold, viz 
Saguna and Nirguna, the former worshipped by men of the 
world ( ) and the latter bj the recluse ( ful fi l tfl ) 

The quotations from the “ Atharva Veda ’ i?) consist of 
Anu$jup verses, Pauranic or Tantrik in character, in which 
the order of Emanation is given as below 

Chitsakti— Prakrti (=thc Reflected Image of Chit<akti, 
)— Mahal— Ahankara- Aka$a — V5ju— Agm 
— Jala— PrPhvi—Osadhi— Anna — Retas In this way the 
entire unnese is ultimate!) traced to Saktibimha or Nature 

No 3 

of kasInatha 

Folt 1-10. Scnpt — Nr! gin 

The author calls himself Klsinatha Bhatfa Bhada, son 
of Siva Bha^a aha Jayarlm* Bhv(ta. son of Siva rim a 
Bhatta His mother’s name appears as Vlranasl in the 
colophons of hts works— (i) and 

(6) of which extracts are giv en in Peterson's 

Ulw&f Catalogue (pp 238, 239) In the Introductorj verse 
(no If of (a) his teacher is named Ananta Hi« other known 
works arc — 

(r) i raq Egg. | (Ihid, p 252) 

(d) (Ibnl. p 252) 

(<■) f^TFT^ryrffrrfr, described in No 3, psntn, is 

2b 
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probably his work. In (c) the author is described as 

The author is very ahxjous to prove that the views of 
the VSmacharins are unfounded. It is said that in the 
64 Tantras and 8 Yamalas the teacher Dak?inamorti prescribed 
aM rites for the first three castes according to Daksina m.’irga 
and ior the Sndras according to Varna ralirga. The Memtantra 
says plainly that Vsmachara is not intended for the 3 higher 
castes and again that of the three kinds of Uplsma mental 
Pdjd and Japa are Sattviha, Dak?ipa and Image worship 
are rajisika and offerings to ‘Bhaga* etc. are tumasic. The 
Samayftchara Tnr.tra divides AchJIra into two classes and 
explains Vamachara ns connected with the five mudrts, etc. 
and D<ikitn3chara as devoid of the same. In the Utt/ira 
Kanlanuva there is a description of VamlchUra, saying that 
in this form wine, meat and similar other things are its 
accessories and that really obscene nets have to he indulged 
m ( ). The triangle ( ) is n symbol 

of the female organ. The Digambaras, Kjapa^nkas etc. are 
votaiies of this form ol worship, which is dedired to 
be no’i.sedic. There are certain minor diffcrer ccs however 
b-tween the methods of worship of the Kaulis anil those 
ol the DigambAras* 

irTTTTTnl mnlfl v^rrimir^cr i 

Tnmjftrin r nrt rr^rrrJ etc. 




XI -A NOTE ON THE MEANING OP THE TERM 
* PARARDHA ’ 

By Ume sa Mi^ra 

I the course of my stud.es 1 h *'^^T n uo«*' 

notation In the Suk J , notation which 

wuh, we find that it is ^ nnmer cal nutations 

Paratddba occopies Thus tne ^ 

found m this Samhita is as follows 

Eka= 1 

Das.= 10 

Sata-100 

Sahasra~ 1000 

A>uta = 1000,0 

Niyuta= 100,00 

Prayuta=1000 000 
ArbudasslOOO 000 0 
Nyarbuda — 100,000,00 
Samudra= 1000 000 000 
Madh>a = 1000,000, 000,0 
Anta* = 1000,000 000,00 
r.r-.rddha= 1000,000.000,000 

Here both Urate and M.h.dh.r. m DB ‘ 
lhc .bore say that ire E e. the subsequent number 
preceding ore is multiplied by leu 5 

llotnbijr 


Adh)*}* 1 *7 


Re.. 2 PP 3* l| 


Ninaja <; ajjar 


Ed 19«2 


„ , 5 .M called Autartk.a 
pjgla A aiarreda San h t» IV 
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But jn the explanation of these terms MaWdhara differs 
and holds that, truly speaking, it is the eighteenth place of 
notation which is occupied by ParSrdha Thus the differences, 
according to him, begin from Prayuta, which is equal to ten 
lacs as Niyuta represents a lac After Prayuta comes Kop 
and then Arbuda and Nyarbuda The latter, he says, is a 
synonym of Abja Further, he say s that as Abja literally 
means that which is produced out of water, it implies that 
the numerals coming between Abja and Samudra, namely, 
Khan a, Nikharva, Mah ipadma, and Sa&ku are indicated 
by Abja only Thus according to him the following is the 
order — 
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that the numbers one to Pararddha (as given “ ' * he ‘f’ 
are to be had when each preceding one is multiplied by e 
Accord, ng to the text as explamed by VM «■“*»■ «A 
later Smrti writers, Samudra is equal to 100 
now will become 1000,000,000 000 00 Both these explanations 

cannot be true in any way 

Coming to JjotMastra we find that it is the eighteenth 
place which ,s occupied b 5 Paiardh. and the * “ 

the same as given by Mah.dbara The only difference is 
that Mahidhara holds that Samudra multiplied J ^ 
becomes one_ Madhva which, here 

becomes one Anta or Ant>a J i. i, e d by 

the order ,s reverse It holds that Samudra nm h qW by 

ten becomes Anta or Antya, which whan mul .pl ed b^ten^ 

becomes Madhya t Tins seems to be the view of 
also t 

But Dhananjaja Bhatta, a commenta.or on 
holds a different view According to him tt - *h thirty 
second place which P.rardha occupies m the order ol camera 
notations § Thus the order is as follows 


Mab dhara Blia ya on Ibid 

Ubata Bhasja 

tvida LUvar, or Bh.3trarac.rya 
of KeSava M. ra the great Srmt.Ura pp 
iaVa iS2 3 

.Quoted by KeSava Mora 

§ Ibid 
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Eka= 1 

DaSa^lO 

Sata = 100 

Sahasra=1000 

Ayuta = 1000,0 

Laksa = 1000,00 

Da$aJak?a = 1000,000 

Kofi = 1000,000,0 

Daca Ko?t = 1000,000,00 

Cata Kou=* 1000,000 000 

Arbuda= 1000,000,000 0 

Abja= 1000,000,000,00 

Kk&rva = 1000,000,000,000 

Mahakharva= 1000,000,000,000,0 

Pfidraa = 2 000, 000 t 000 t 000, GO 

Antya= 1000,000,000,000 000 

Mahapadma= 1 000,000 000,000 000,0 

Muhaca = 1000,000,000,000.000.00 

6aAkba = 1000,000,000,000,000,000 

MabaSa n kba = 1000,000 000,000 000 000,0 

K?ltl = 1000,000 COO, 000, 000, 000, CO 

Mahdksitt = lOCO.OOO 000 000 000 00' .000 

K$obha= 1000,000,000,010,000,000 000 0 

MabSksobha = 1000 000 000,000 OCO,000,OC0 00 

Nldhi = 1000,000 000,000,000 000,000 000 

Mah5mdhi= 1000,000,000 000 000,000,000 000,0 

Samudni = 1000.000,000,000 000,000.000,000,00 

Pujkara= 1000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 

Acmfv a CiW.OW.OW tfijlT.ulJu 

Anuta s 1000,1*00 OOO 000,000,000,000 000 000,00 

AnauU = IQOO.QOO.OdO.OOO 000,000 000,000,000, 000 

Purardha -= ’000,000.000.000 000,000.000,000,000,000,0 


KeUra Mura 58 ) s that in tli IHlabhiana, vhtch « 
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a work on J,o„h ®ua m pta- of A. ¥ , the surteonth 
place, we have Santa * Thu Balabhurana IS attributed 
one CbandeSvara t 

Lastlv, we Bud that Agmpurann differs from all the 
above and holds .ha, ts the sixteenth P'*« ^,eh.s 
occupied bj Patardhs Thus .. enumerates the uotat 
tbe following order + 

Eka=l 
Daaa = 10 
<§atas= ICO 
Sahasra— 1000 
Ayuta — 1000,0 
Niyuta= 1000,00 
Prayuta= 1000,000 

Koti= 1000,000,0 
Arboda= 1000 000,00 
Vrrda= 1000,000,000 

Kbnrva = 1000,000,000 0 

Nikha*va= 1000,000 000,00 

Sankba = 1000,000,000,000 
Padma = 1000,000 000,000,0 
Samudr 1 = 1000,000,000,000,00 

Patardha= 1000,000 000.000,000 

Th s entire treatment leases us in dark as to ,he 

“ [ Th %r:,v\riri",: ,r fi x 

^ ^ 


•Saftkhjapanm.ua p 2 

, ,b,d p 7 , >'he«- d » =™ d ' ^ 

, mra as the writer or the Kami haras 

same Un > 

, Ibid p? 2 


Is this the 
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know exactly what the terms denote after Prayuta upto 
which they all agree 

Not finding myself any reasonable solution of the figure 
I have put it here as I found it in the various places, so that 
the attention of the scholars ma\ he drawn towards this 
problem and a good solution arrived at 



